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PREFACE. 



We have nothing further to say to the Keader than that the following 
pages are the conjoined contributions of the taste and judgment of some 
of the most skilled JPlower Gardeners of Great Britain, whose dictates, 
all of which have been practically carried out, have this additional value 
— ^that the Plants to be selected, their Names, and the Culture they re- 
quire, are given in detail. These aids, combined with the numerous 
drawings, render this volume one of the best guides in Ornamental 
Gardening hitherto published. This is said in no boastful spirit, because 
the labour of arrangement was all that devolved upon 

THE EMTOKS. 



FLOWER GARDENS, BEDS, AND BOEDEES. 



1)0 two gardens are precisely alike, except those small rectangular 
and palisaded plots so usually attached in the front and rear of 
rows of suburban houses. It is almost impossible, therefore, to 
present a plan that will be exactly suitable to a garden for 
which that plan was not originally designed : much must depend 
upon the taste and judgment of the adapter. Yet plans that have 
actually been carried out are so suggestive, and those of beds and 
borders are so easily applied to any garden, that we offer the plans 
in this volume as equally suitable to the gardener and amateur. 
The planting of them was carried out by some of the most successful 
of our contemporary flower-gardeners, and the fundamental rules 
by which they were guided are from their own dictation, as are 
also the best modes of propagating and cultivating the plants they 
employed. 

We have no intention of entering upon that wide subject. Landscape 
(jrardening, nor shall we make more than a few and brief incidental 
observations on the general disposal of extensive pleasure-grounds. 
Our true theme is the arrangement and planting of the beds in the 
immediate vicinity of the residence. 

There are two rules which are applicable to all gardens — Let all the 
separations be broad ; Unity should be combined with contrast. 

What is meant by separations being broad is easily explained. 

Sometimes we see a beautiful little lawn and well-managed flower- 
beds deprived of much of their charm from inattention to this idea. 
Here is a handsome house, with a fine lawn in front of it, backed at a 
distance by masses of Rhododendrons and other evergreens, and the 
sides flanked in a manner somewhat similar. But the flower-beds are 
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clustered chiefly near the mansion, and the greatest breadth of lawn is 
between them and the background — an arrangement which lessens 
the effect of the flowers ; and the crowding close to the house lessens 
its dignity, and the beds appear diminutive when contrasted with the 
massiveness of the house. A broad separation of turf would have 
exalted both. When a group of beds is so placed near the house, 
they can hardly be too geometric in outline. If such beds are sunk 
in a panel beneath the general level, their interest will be enhanced, 
and they will interfere but little with the views on the lawn. In 
general, an irregular outline of beds on the two sides, with an opening 
breadth of lawn in the centre, but also varied in outline, would be 
far more effective, giving width of view and massiveness to the appear- 
ance of the house. 

It is different when the whole space is a regular flower garden, for 
then the fine effect of a lawn is little regarded; but even there, or 
wherever it enters as one of the features of the place, flower-beds 
ought either to be grouped at a distance from the house, or at the 
sides if near to it, so that there may be broad openings of turf to con- 
nect the house with the lawn beyond. Broad walks^-broad surfaces 
of turf, which are the separations in a garden to which we refer, impart 
dignity to the grounds. Narrow walks and narrow slips of turf give 
an impression of smallness. 

That Unity should be combined with contrast, is our other uni- 
versal rule, and may be similarly illustrated. "We hardly expect unity 
of expression in small gardens. There we can hardly find fault if a 
vase is placed near the old Willow pollard that serves instead of a 
rustic basket. We should be inclined to muse on the charms of variety, 
if, besides a beautiful Chinese porcelain vessel, we were called upon 
to admire the taste displayed in throwing into a heap bits of granite, 
sandstone, briekbatss and fire-clinkers, dignified with the title of " our 
rockwork." Vafriety is ever pleasing, and if the mixture is somewhat 
heterogeneous the owner cannot help it, if his place is too small to 
keep them separate and distinct. Nevertheless Unity will be best 
promoted if there is no such clashing between the truly artistic and 
the roughly picturesque. It would be easy to place the vase near a 
modern house, and the pollard and the rockwork at the greatest 
distance from it; and if one is concealed from the other so much 
the better. 

The same desire and love of opposites are carried out in many 
places where there can be no reason for their being there, except that 
the owners are themselves pleased with them, and expect their friends 
to be equally gratified. True, there are, for a definite purpose, rooteries 
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and rockeries in the Crystal Palace itself; but should we look to Sir 
Joseph Paxton as an authority and an example if he had clustered 
the scenery he has placed around the pre-Adamite animals upon a 
lawn in front of the principal terrace ? Yet such incongruity is being 
performed daily by many who are otherwise clear-headed and develop- 
ing every mark of genius. True, there are places where it would be 
natural to look for masses and boulders of rock; but there the 
gardening should be. somewhat in character, — in agreement as well as 
in contrast. But, in positions where no such things could be naturally 
expected, a beautiful lawn ought not to be disfigured by a heap of 
stones or roots thrown together in its centre, or a prominent position 
on one of its sides ; though, in a retired, secluded corner, such a heap 
decorated with plants might be congruous and suitable enough. Then, 
however great the contrast, it is not forced upon you — you visit it at 
your leisure ; and then you look upon it, not as an incongruous .part 
of a whole, but as a whole in itself, and therefore congruous. We 
have often felt a considerable amount of interest in the contrasts of 
extensive grounds ; but others have considered them deformities, and 
that the mind is as little prepared for some of them as a visitor to a 
princely drawing-room, who, on opening the door, is unexpectedly 
ushered in amid the filth and discomforts of a bog-trotter's hut. But, 
even, allowing contrasts sometimes to be great, yet there is usually a 
barrier, a distinctive line to be passed ; so that all along you are pre- 
sented at one time with unity of expression, or one set of ideas. We 
found this carried out the other day, where a fernery had been formed 
close to a lawn, but completely concealed from it by Laurels, &c. You 
expect nothing of the kind, and you are doubly gratified, first on find- 
ing another fernery, and, secondly, finding it has an appropriate home, 
and ^leither interfered with nor interfering with other scenery. A 
rockwork in a dell, or anywhere apart by itself, would command due 
attention. Place it in the middle, or at the side of a fine lawn as a 
prominent feature, where mansion, conservatory, and flower-beds — all 
that is elegant and lovely — come at one sweep before the eye ; and then, 
in such circumstances, such heaps of stones, roots, and clinkers, add 
neither interest, beauty, harmony, nor fitness to the scene. 

It is more difficult to arrange a small flower garden than one of 
large dimensions, for in a small space the arrangements, if too small, 
are strikingly insignificant, and if too large they are offensively pre- 
tentious. 

Let us take, as an example, a suburban house, of which the flower 
garden is all comprehended in the small plot between the front of the 
house and the main road. We do not assume that the design here 
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given is the best in aU cases ; our purpose is more to give directions 
for the arrangement and management of plots of ground of this class. 
But, taking our sketch {fig. 1), as a guide, and the extent of ground 
into consideration also, there does not seem much reason to fand lault 
with the design, although it will be i^'S- 1- 

seen that the figures all point to the 

house, and none to the other direc- 
tion, as is more frequently the case; 

but leaving this, and supposing that 

each amateur has certain motives of 

his own for the particular mode in 

which he lays out his ground, we will 

leave to his own discretion the shape, 

size, and number of his beds, as well 

as their circumferential borders, if 

there be any, and will merely advise 

him not to crowd them too closely 

together, nor yet make them too 

small ; and a piece of good turf is 

as useful and ornamental as any other 

surface could be, taking the whole 

twelve months into consideration : 

therefore, do not let it be too much 

cut away ; and, likewise, let it be borne 

in mind, in forming beds, that fancy- 
shaped ones look much better on paper 

than on the ground; in fact, a plain 
circle and oval are the prettiest-shaped 

beds, and, when planted, invariably 
look best. Points and corners, as well 
as all intricacy, are lost when plants 
grow up a little, and the very smallest 
mar, to a certain extent, the features 
of elaborate scrolls and other whimsi- 
cal-shaped beds ; besides which, where 
such figures are not kept in their exact shapes with mathematical ac- 
curacy they offend the eye very much. 

When a number of residences with their respective gardens lie 
contiguous to each other, there is generally an anxiety for variety, 
and some aspirant for horticultural novelty cuts the whole of his 
grass plot up and lays it out in the Dutch fashion— i.e., with a series 
of fancy-shaped beds fitting into each other, and gravel walks between, 
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the edgings being either Box, stone, or something that will clearly define 
the outline. This gives more ground space for iiowers ; but we are far 
from advising its adoption, except in rural districts, where the abun- 
dance of grass land and foliage on all sides can well afford this garden 
space being devoted to such a system ; but in all village or suburban 
plots, where the eye of the spectator cannot well turn at the same 
moment from this mechanical contrivance of beds to an ample survey 
of rural scenery, in the shape of trees and meadow, we advise the 
amateur to consult the opinion of some one of good taste in such 
matters before he disturbs his turf-carpeted front, if it be so, for we 
would rather see it studded over with artificial objects, as vases, sculp- 
ture, &c., than that the beautiful turf should be entirely removed ; for, 
be it remembered, that with the best of management flower-beds look 
naked and bare a considerable time during winter, when turf looks 
remarkably well. At the same time, the amateur had better not devote 
too large a space for flowers alone, but add here and there a shrub to 
break the monotony of plain groundwork ; and, as his space is small 
large shrubs must not be introduced, but such as Irish Yew, Juniper, 
Box, and now and then a Yucca, while standard Bay and Portugal 
Laurels will be very appropriate, and, as a slow-growing shrub, the 
Aucuba will be useful ; fast or coarse-growing shrubs will hardly do, 
and there is but little room for deciduous ones. Rhododendrons must 
not be planted on a chalky soil, unless it be prepared for them ; but on 
stiff, retentive soil, not very dry, they will do very well. 

With the above general observations on the small flower garden, we 
now look to the back of the house, and find there a piece of rockworh, 
which may also be regarded as a portion of the flower garden ; and as 
it is supposed to be already in existence we will not say anything about 
its construction, for there are few things connected with gardening that 
it would be more difficult to convey, in writing, a just knowledge of 
what it ought to be than a piece of rockwork. Leaving, therefore, to 
the amateur the task of dealing with his fancy stones, roots of trees, 
&c., as his taste may dictate, we only beg him to bear in mind that the 
mound of earth forming the basis of operation ought to be of good, 
useful material, as its crop will be heavy, and it is not easy to com- 
municate manures to it except of a liquid kind, which may not always 
be forthcoming. It is also right to observe that it would be prudent 
not to plant any of the large-leaved Periwinkle in a small rockery, as by 
its rambling habit it kills everything else ; neither should the smaller 
kind be planted to any great extent ; but as something green is wanted 
to look upon in winter, small plants of Savin, Juniper, Box, Cotoneaster, 
and some other low-growing shrubs, might be placed there, not for- 
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getting the Berberries ; and these may be all kept within sufficient 
bounds, so that the small flowering plants to be introduced amongst 
them may all flourish and flower in their respective seasons, and 
the shrubs above will serve to break the outline in winter, when 
the bulk of the flowering plants are only level with the ground. 
All the hardy herbaceous flowering plants in the accompanying lists 
will do well on rockwork, except those which are higher than a foot 
or 18 inches. 

Returning again to the flower garden, in the arrangement of flower- 
ing plants there is a matter open to much comment. We would cer- 
tainly advise the beds to be planted with the hardy herbaceous ones 
mentioned hereafter, with here and there a patch of annuals sown 
amongst them ; and if a few bedding-out plants can be had, they 
might also be allowed good places amongst the others, but beds naked 
from October tUl May cannot be tolerated in a small garden of this 
description, and, probably, if it be a very small one, the whole of the 
plants enumerated below will not be able all to get places ; and as it is 
imprudent to plant any of thepn nearer to each other than 18 inches, 
and the taller ones than 2 feet or more, the cultivator will be able to 
know how many he can accommodate. Of course, in planting, care 
must be taken to have the back row in long continuous borders, or the 
centre in beds, of the tallest plants, and the dwarfest at the edge, as 
the Primrose, Hepatica, Anemone, Polyanthus, Auricula, Alyssum, and 
many others, as well as the Crocus, Snowdrop, &c. ; and if here and 
there a place be left for a Pelargonium, Calceolaria, Cuphea, and the like, 
they will add materially to the variety in autumn. Calceolarias of the 
shrubby kinds may be kept with very little trouble all winter. 

The accompanying list of herbaceous plants may be extended at 
pleasure ; but as it contains nothing but what is good, it will do for the 
amateur to begin with, and as everything is hardy and of easy culture, 
there need be no fear of their succeeding. 



HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Arabia vema, 1 foot High Aster spectabilis, 2 feet 

Anemones, of sorts, 9 inches Anehusa camea, 2 feet 

AquUegia glandulosa, 2 feet Antirrhinums, of sorts, IJ foot 

Alyssum saxatUe, 1 foot Betonica striota, IJ foot 

Aoonitum virgatum, 4 feet Batchelors'- button, double white, 2 feet 

speciosum, 3 feet double yellow, 2 feet 

Aubnetia deltoidea, 3 inches Caltha palustris (Marsh Marigold) 1 foot 

Aster amellus, 2 feet Campanula persioifoUa, 3 feet 

elegans, 2 feet glomerata, 2 feet 



HARDY BOBDEB FLOWERS. 



Campanula latifolia, i feet 

pyramidalis, 4 feet 

nobilis, 4 feet 

grandis, 3 feet 

garganica, 1 foot 
Catananche cserulea, 3 feet 
Carnation of sorts, 2 feet 
Dielytra spectatilis, H foot 
Dodeoatheon elegans, 14 foot high 

meadia, 1 foot 
Delphinium azureum, li foot 

grandiflorum, 2 feet 

Epsii, 1| foot 

Barbourii, IJ foot 
Dianthus aggregatus plenus, 1 foot 

splendena, 1 foot 

patens, 1 foot 
ErinuB alpinus, 3 inches 

montanus, 3 feet 
Epimedium violacemn, 9 inches 
Eranthis hyemalis, 3 feet 
Fraxinella, 2 feet 
Geum splendens, 1^ foot 
Golden Rod, 3 feet 
Iberis gibraltarica, 1 foot 
Helianthemum crocatum, 6 inches 
HeUanthua (double Sunflower), 6 feet 
HeUeborua niger, 1 foot 
Hesperis matronalis (double white and 

purple Eocket), 2 feet 
Hepatica (double and single blue, purple, pink, 

and single white), 4 inches 
Lychnis (double scarlet), 2 feet 

fulgens, IJ foot 
Linum flavum, 9 inches 
Lobelia fiilgens, 3 feet 

erinus, 6 inches 

propinqua, 4 feet 
Liatris spioata, 6 feet 
Lupinus polyphyEus, 4 feet 

polyphyllus albus, 4 feet 

grandiifolius, 4 feet 



Mimulus cardinalis, 2 feet 

and varieties 
CEnothera speciosa, 1 foot 

truticosa, 3 feet 
Ononis rotundifolia, 2 feet 
Pentstemon gentianoides, 4 feet 

gentianoides alba, 4 feet 

gentianoides coccinea, 4 feet 

ovatum, 4 feet 

venustum, 2 feet 

Scouleri, 3 feet 

azureum, 6 inches 
PotentiUa formosa, IJ foot 

McNabiana, 1 foot 
Prunella pennsylvanica, 6 inches 
Pulmonaria caerulea, li foot 
Pyrethrum parthenium flore pleno, 2 feet 
Primula farinosa, 3 inches 

all the varieties of Polyanthus and 
Primrose, as well as Auricula, &c. 
Pseony, of sorts, 
Phlox, of sorts, 1-2 feet 

odorata, 3 feet 

verna, 6 inches 
Pansy, or Heartsease, of sorts, 6 inches 
Eudbeckia hirta, 2 feet 
Ranunculus acris (double yellow), 2 feet 

aconitifolius, 1 foot 
Symphiandra pendula 
Silene pendula, 1 foot 

Schafta, 6 inches 
Spiraea filipendula plena, 2 feet 

japonica 
Stachys coccinea, 3 feet 
Saxifraga hypnoides, 3 inches 

tridactylites, 3 inches 

granulata plena, 1 foot 
TroUius europoeus, 2 feet 
Veronica spicata, 1 foot 

gentianoides, 2 feet 
Wallflowers (single and double), 2 feet 



BTJLBS. 



Lilies white, Tiger, and Turk's-cap 

Narcissus, of sorts 

Daffodil 

Snowdrops 

Crocus, of sorts 



Fritillaria 
Tulips, of sorts 
Hyacinths, single 
Crown Lnperial 



FLOWEK-GAEDEN PLANS. 

The following are a few other plans for suburban gardens :— 
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Peeonia herbacea and P. arborea. 
Scarlet Pelargoniums- 
Verbenas. 
Pansies. 



Fuchsias, Calceolarias, and Annuals, mixed. 

Climbers — as Clematis, Wistaria sinensis, Climbing Rosea, &e. 

Shrubs, intermixed with herbaceous plants, Dahlias, and near the 

Grrass. 

Walts. 

Walls. 



edge Annuals. 



LARGE SUBURBAN GARDEN. 
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South 
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LARGE SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

A. Entrance. 

B. Ooach-walt. 

C. House. 

D. Various shrubs and trees. 

E. Roct, under which an ice-cellar. 

F. Platform. 
g. Grass. 

f-CUmltgR-el!whL cover the waU, with Azaleas, Rhododendrons, &c.; low shrubs 

in front of the Roses. 
It. Various flower-beds. , . t . » 

L. Coniferee, as Cedrus, Pinus, Thuja, Jumperus, &c. 
m. An elevated seat, the elevation already beginning by n. 
0. Evergreens, 
f S^e^sTnTwKtor^^rrilTthe latter not exceeding 10 or 12 ^ 
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FLOWEE-GABDEN PLANS. 



The following plan {fig. 4), is only one-half of the g-de'i^/j^ J 
8 feet wide, edged with 5 feet of grass, dmdes the two bed« No. JO. 
that there is a corresponding arrangement on each side of the walk. 
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In making a garden plan, too much regard is generally had to the 
pattern, such as it appears in winter, or on paper, and thus the effect 
of the colours is left yery much to take care of itself. 

Now, we ought to endeavour to provide that, while the pattern as 



A SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT. 
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it will appear in the winter season shall not be ugly, and while the 
general effect of the whole when planted shall be good from the chief 
point of view, there shall be a striking gorgeous assemblage of colours 
from all points of view, each differing in general effect, though pro- 
duced by a predominating colour in each clump or group. 
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The accompanying plan (Jig. 5), is on a parallelogram of grass lying 
on the south side of the house, and is seen usually from an elevation of 
5 feet. The dimensions are about 34 yards by 18 yards. The size of 
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beds 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., is 9 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. A seven-feet- 
wide gravel walk goes round the whole, vnth a miKed border outside 
that. No. 2 bed is 8 feet 9 inches, and No. 1 bed is 7 feet 6 inches 
from the walk. 

Looking down, then, on the garden, and across it, from the usual 
point of view, a nice balance is observed between the chief predomi- 
nating colour — the grass green, and the colours which are placed upon 
it. This is too often' a neglected point. 

On descending to the garden level, and standing at one end, in 
order to view the plan lengthways, the colour is found to be broken 
into three sections, each of which is distinct in its effect. The middle 
one, consisting of seven beds (among which 9, 13, 25, but especially 

9 and 25, produce the effect peculiar to this section), is as gorgeous as 
it is possible to imagine — gold and purple, heightened by sUvery-white, 
predominating ; while, in the remaining two sections of nine beds each, 
scarlet is conspicuous, sufficiently toned down by neighbouring colours 
— in one by pink and white, in the other by blue and white. 

Now for a word in favour of the free use of edgings. Calceolarias 
or green-leaved Pelargoniums never look their best without an edging, 
either of the variegated Alyssum, Cerastium tomentosum, or other 
silvery-leaved plant. The usual error in planting is a deficiency of 
light colour, and if we remedy this by white beds, they become staring ; 
the simplest way of putting light into the garden is by silvery edgings. 
The Cerastium, used pretty freely in this way, gives the finishing 
stroke to a good arrangement of the more glaring colours. The plan 
represented in fig. 5 we would consider more perfect without the beds 

10 and 15. 
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EXTENSIVE FLOWER GARDENS. 

— + — 

PREPAEATOEY ARRANGEMENTS AND EULES. 

Upon Flower-garden Plans vre would observe that there is compara- 
tively little merit in merely devising a geometrical arrangement of 
beds ; such arrangements can be had in endless variety by the aid of 
a kaleidoscope ; the great merit is in planting the beds artistically. 

Some persons are so mistaken as to think that the beauty of a 
flower garden is enhanced by the multitudinous variety of the forms of 
the beds. So far is this from being the case, that the beauty depends 
upon simplicity and just balancing both of the forms of the beds and 
of the colours which fill them. 

Relative to form, we may further particularise that it is a great 
error to have many points and acute angles in beds surrounded by turf, 
for such points and angles can never be filled with plants. If the 
beds are enclosed by tiles or stone edging, such points are less dilficult 
to have occupied ; yet even then curves and circles are always more 
graceful. 

Those who go to work systematically, and will have things done in 
the best and cheapest" way, will have rough plans of their gardens 
drawn on a large scale the first or second year; every bed will be 
numbered on the plan, and every border the same. Then, after a while, 
or as soon as they have overcome the difficulties of' arranging the colours, 
the heights, and the style of growth of the bedding plants, they will 
fix on the next season's way of planting in August and September each 
year ; and when the arrangement for the planting next year is settled 
and marked in the book, nothing is more easy than to calculate the 
number of plants of each kind that will be required. Then knowing 
the actual wants, all they have to do is to provide so many more plants 
against accidents and failures — so many per cent. 

Another thing of great use is to have an alphabetical list of all 
bedding plants in the garden book, whether they are used in the place 
or not. A garden without " a book " is only haphazard, and a very 
expensive and troublesome way of doing business. A regular book of 
system will prevent confusion, trouble, bad temper, excuse for neglect, 
unnecessary expense, and many of the reflections which are classed 
under the head of "Who would have thought it?" 
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As to Planting, Mr. Fish says :— " 1st, Do not be in too great a 
hurry in planting. I seldom turn out anything of consequence until 
the last fortnight in May. I generally have a good deal to do after 
the 1st of June. I have also tried early planting; but, looking at the 
results as testified in my own practice and what I observe in the case of 
others, I see no reason to approve of very early planting. Of course 
the season must regulate the time. 

" 2nd, The state of the ground, as respects heat and working dryness, 
is of more importance than any mere specified day in May, or earlier. 
Most of the plants used for bedding are of a tender character. A 
chill at the roots injures them very much. The wetter the soil, if the 
weather is cold and sunless, the more apt will the roots be to suffer. 
From this chill at the roots many plants look miserable all the summer, 
and beds and ribbon-borders are rendered blanky and uneven. From 
this and other causes we have read praises of borders, that some of 
our neighbours, if they had the like, would try and contrive that 
visitors should not see them. Much may be done by duly hardening 
off the plants, though sometimes, and especially if the plants are in 
pots, some injury is done if the process is effected at an early period 
by too rapid changes. We have turned out plants in pots that were 
standing out of doors in the beginning of May that had scarcely a 
healthy root close to the sides of the pots. 

" Taking care to harden off gradually, the next great thing is to have 
the soil warm before planting. I prefer, therefore, in fine weather, for 
the first eighteen days of May, in general seasons, to fork the beds 
over frequently, so as to turn in the heat from the sunbeams, instead 
of planting when the ground is comparatively cold. Instead of being 
chilled, the roots are thus encouraged to extend themselves at once. 
To encourage this still more in heavy soils, it is a good plan to give 
each plant a small handful of compost made of road drift, leaf mould, 
and burnt earth and refuse — the latter having still some heat in it — so 
as to make the compost rather warmer than the natural soil, and which 
neutralises any cooling effect which common water might give it, even 
though that water was previously well exposed. 

" Comparative dryness, so as to be easily worked, is nearly of as 
much consequence as warmth; in fact, they generally go together. 
This dryness is nearly as essential to bedding plants as to sowing of 
tender seeds. If the beds are at all of any size, so that you must step 
on them or use boards for your feet, the ground— especially if the soil 
is at all of a stiffish nature— will become so consolidated that it will 
not become a kind of foster-nurse for the plants during the whole 
season. Experience would say, Instead of planting out in such wet 
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soil, wait patiently for a fortnight, if necessary even longer, and the 
future success of the plants, when turned out in well-aired, pulverised, 
heated, and dried soil, will more than compensate you for the patience 
of waiting a little longer. 

" 3rd, The mode of watering, though simple, also constitutes an 
element of success. The general mode is to plant the hed or border, 
and then water all the plants from the surface. The consequences are, 
that, in very hot days, the moisture is soon evaporated, the soil is 
cooled in consequence, and in clear nights that extra cooling is greatly 
promoted. When the plants show distress the process is repeated, and 
by-and-by the surface of the bed becomes pretty well as impervious to 
air as an iron pan, and the operator shakes his head, and wonders why, 
with all his waterings, the plants will not grow. Though far from 
believing our mode to be anything superior, I humbly submit it to 
notice, confident that many amateurs by adopting it may save much 
watering, and also be gratified with more success. As soon as the 
plants of a ring or two in a circle, or part of a row in a bed, are put 
in their places by means of a trowel, and are well fastened there by 
the hand, but so that the earth removed is not all returned, but a 
basin of from 1 to 2 inches from the surface of the border is left, the 
plants receive just as much water as will thoroughly moisten all their 
fibres and the earth around them, so as to furnish moisture enough 
for absorption for some time. The plants, if to be kept up, are then 
secured in their places by sticks or twigs, &c., and by that time all the 
moisture having been absorbed, the dryish earth is put over the basin 
and left in rather an open comfortable condition. So the work goes 
on ; the moisture surrounding the roots, the dryish soil covering the 
top, which both prevents the moisture freely escaping and the soil 
about the roots getting greatly more cooled than when the plants were 
turned out. Of course, in very sunny days we expect some of the 
leaves of the plants to flag; but, knowing there is enough of moisture 
at the roots, we attribute the flagging to the leaves at first perspiring 
more than the roots in their new position are able to absorb, and, 
therefore, to help them, we do not deluge the roots, which are wet 
enough already, but we either shade the plants or sprinkle them re- 
peatedly with a syringe or a garden engine to lessen evaporation from 
the foliage. When, in dry weather in June and July, the plants actually 
want watering, we give it in moderation at the roots from the surface ; 
and, as after that time the soil is hot enough for anything, we stir the 
surface of the ground as soon as it is dry enough, either with a fork or 
Dutch hoe, to prevent the mass of the soil getting much warmer, and 
to prevent the moisture escaping ii^o the common atmosphere instead 
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of constituting a store round the roots. When visited^with refreshing 
rains their benefit is rendered more lasting by similar surface-stirrmgs, 
until the beds become so covered with flowers and foliage as to take 
care of themselves. 

" We have noticed repeated heavy waterings given in June, w'hen 
less than a tithe of the quantity of liquid sprinkled on the foliage 
would have been attended with more beneficial results. Few of 
our favourite bedding plants delight in the marsh or the quagmire, 
and yet the culture often given would lead to the idea that 'water 
and watering were the only indispensables for their successful culture. 
Something will be gained if the impression gain ground that, provided 
the roots are placed within reach of a suificiency of moisture, every 
quartern, gill, or pint given above that sufiiciency, and especially in 
the first four or six weeks after planting, will be attended with un- 
favourable rather than favourable results. The next-to-surpassing 
grandeur of many grouped flower gardens is owing to the dryness of 
the summer. 

" Once more. The soil should not only be open, deep-stirred, well- 
pulverised, &c., when we commence, but it should be left in the same 
state when we finish planting. In planting rival beds I have tried two 
plans. The ground, previously well stirred and dried, was rolled, so 
that the feet of the planters should not make a great impression, which 
is a better plan than using boards, which do very well, however, for 
small beds. In one of these, the feet of the planter not sinking very 
much, the holes were made for the plants, watered as above, covered, 
and left. In the other the surface was stirred for the first row, and 
when that was finished the ground was forked up, levelled, and made 
ready for the second, and so on, leaving the whole bed level and loose, 
the soil pressed immediately round each plant being the closest and 
firmest. The last bed took and maintained the mastery all the season, 
though from forking and hoeing, &c., the first bed had ten times more 
labour bestowed on it during the summer. The first mode was by far 
the quickest at the time;, in fact, with the exception of using a trowel, 
the plants are put in as quickly as a plantation of Cabbages. The 
second mode required more labour and time at the period of planting ; 
but in addition to the greater rapidity of growth, time and labour as 
to the season were ultimately saved. The mere rapidity, therefore, 
with which a number of beds are planted, is anything but always a 
clear gain. 

" Lastly. Most of our bedding plants are naturally inclined to grow 
too much in the autumn months, and especially if the soil has been at 
all enriched. The period the plants require manurial assistance is just 
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when planted, and therefore a little leaf mould round the plant will 
not only give that assistance, but encoui-age surface-rooting, and, con- 
sequently, free- flowering. After the soil gets hot enough by the end 
of June— if the season should prove hot and dry— a little mulching of 
riddled leaf mould, or very rotten dung, would prevent evaporation of 
moisture from the soil, keep it cool, and when rain comes would, from 
the enriching material being supplied from the surface, contribute 
even then as much to the production of extra flowering as extra leaf- 
making." 

The first grand secret in planting is to have the height of the plants 
bear a certain proportion to the width across the bed. The want of 
suitable plants for the sizes of beds must have been the cause for 
training down plants, or, rather, part of the cause, — fashion taking 
about one-half of the responsibility of training down plants. 

The average run of bed is the six-feet across, and from that down 
to 4 feet across. Now, the best plant for a bed from 4 to 6 feet across 
might happen to be one of the most unsuitable plants for a small 
bed — say, one under 3 feet across, and the same plant might only be fit 
for an edging plant to a bed which is 10 or 12 feet across. 

In grouping beds some of them will be twice and three times larger 
than others, and, if a group of beds is not planned from a common 
centre, the outer beds in the group ought to be the largest, because the 
strongest colours are more telling on the outside. But, if there is a 
centre to the group, the centre bed may be as large, ordarger, than the 
side ones ; the main point is, not to plant such a centre bed with gaudy 
colours, so as to draw the eye to that point. The centre bed may be 
the largest in the garden, and the most richly planted, but must not be 
the most showy or gaudy. 

The difference between a gaudy and a rich bed is this : Tom Thumb, 
or any scarlet Pelargonium, makes a rich bed, which is very showy or 
gaudy ; and Flower of the Day, or any other variegated Pelargonium, 
makes a rich bed, but not a showy or gaudy one. Make the centre bed, 
therefore, as gay or rich as you choose, but never rich and gaudy ; the 
outside of a group being gaudy with scarlet, white, and yellow, and 
v^ith blue if it is near the eye. The beds for these colours should be 
considerably larger than the rest of the beds between,'them and the 
centre bed. 

If ever you see a plan for beds on the grouping system, and any 
bed in the group is larger than the outside beds, or as large as the 
centre bed, that plan is wrong, radically wrong,' and no one ,can ever 
plant that group on the best telling system. Then it follows, that in a 
common garden, or in an ordinary group of beds in any garden, there 

c 
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will be three sizes of beds; and every size, from the very smallest to 
the largest bed, requires a certain size of plant to suit it best. Therefore 
the Verbenas, Calceolarias, and Pelargoniums, at least ought, each of 
them, to furnish three sizes of best plants, and every section of bedding 
Pelargonium ought also to give a suitably- sized plant to each size of bed. 
Great planters consider this the grand secret for a proper disposition of 
heights, which is altogether independent of placing the colours properly. 

It would be useless to attempt to give rules as to when or where the 
laws of harmonising or contrasting should be applied. Neither system 
can be applied with its original rigidness, perhaps, but at the same time 
the arrangement of flowers either way cannot be done effectively with- 
out consulting these laws. Modification is forced upon us from the 
colours and characters of the plants with which we have to deal, 
consequently much must always depend on good taste and long and 
careful observation in combining them in the most pleasing way. The 
contrasting of colours is certainly very effective in certain positions and 
designs. It is, however, not at all pleasing when carried out on a wide 
extent close to the eye. It forms too gaudy a picture to be agreeable, 
and it is doubtful whether the craving for severe distinctness can be 
considered good taste. In some cases contrasting becomes necessary — 
when, for instance, the garden is most viewed from a distance, or in a 
long stretch of border where anything approaching to a mixture would 
in the distance lead to the neutralisation of colour. When it is 
necessary that the eye should take in and appreciate the design 
throughout the whole length, there must be distinctness. For a design 
of this sort, there is, perhaps, nothing better than the three primary 
colours, yellow, blue, and red, as represented by yellow Calceolarias, 
blue Lobelia, and scarlet Pelargoniums or Verbenas — the Calceolaria in 
the centre. Lobelia next, and on the outside the Pelargonium or Ver- 
bena. With no other material can a better and more distinct effect be 
produced in a very long border than with these three colours ; and to 
produce the finest possible effect with these, do not have the border 
nibbled up into little beds with small gravel walks, but plant the whole 
surface. 

For planting a geometric design in a position where it has mostly 
to be looked at close to the eye, more of the harmonising principle may 
be applied. In such a position we prefer a softer and more mellow 
arrangement, the beauty of which becomes more apparent the more it 
is looked at, and which is not so tiring to the eye. In such cases avoid 
as much, as possible the gaudy picture produced by severe contrast, 
striking enough at first, but greatly devoid of that pleasing interest to 
a mind better trained to colour from the quiet beauty of softer com- 
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binations. Apply the same rule to a group of beds in any sequestered 
spot which is not seen till close to the eye. Anything harsh and 
grating in such a position would be quite out of place. In small 
designs particularly, the warmest colours should be kept to the outside 
of the picture, and in match-bed-planting diiferent tints of the same 
colour should, if possible, be avoided. The key or centre bed should 
in all cases be soft and quiet, unless it can be broadly surrounded 
with a harmonising tint, and even then it is not so good as to start 
with a quiet colour. 

Of mixed beds some mixtures are exceedingly lovely. What, for 
instance, can excel a bed of blue Lobelia mixed with Gazania, and 
edged with Cerastium? Or, still more exquisite, if you extend this 
mixture of blue and orange into a groundwork for a panelled border, 
and dot along its centre at intervals of 10 feet single specimens of 
Centaurea ragusina, and belt the groundwork of orange and blue with 
scarlet — say Little David Pelargonium ? 

Nothing is more essential in a geometric garden than that the beds 
and the planting are well balanced. The way to test it is this : — 
Suppose it cut across through the centre, and capable of being 
folded up like a book, one page, or one half, over the other page, or 
half. Then, if the figure is true, every bed on the one half will fall 
on the one just like it on the other half; and if a single bed, or the 
least part of a bed, will not fit on its fellow, the place is said to be like 
a pig with one ear ; so that it is as easy to prove a thousand acres as a 
few square yards, and quite as easy to shut as a book. 

The planting is proved exactly in the same way. Cut the garden 
across the middle, and fold the two parts; and if a blue bed, or a 
yellow bed, or any other coloured bed, does not fall on its fellow, the 
planting is faulty. Planting cross-cornerwise is a rule in grouping 
beds. The Italian terrace garden in front of the large conservatory 
at Kew is on the true grouping system ; each half has a separate centre 
to itself, and round that centre you may plant the bed cross-cornerwise 
or not, as fancy dictates, the rule being optional. But if the one-half 
is planted cross-cornerwise, and the other half not cornerwise, the ugly 
pig with the one ear stares you in the face, — ^the two ends will not 
match when doubled up, as it were. 

The distance of planting in beds and ribbons has, perhaps, not 
been suflSciently alluded to. Blue Lobelias should not be more than 
6 inches apart ; Calceolaria Aurea floribunda 10 to 12 inches ; Tom 
Thumb Pelargonium 12 inches; Abna, Bijou, 10 to 12 inches; larger 
kinds more apart. It is better to thin when too thick, than to have 
patchy beds. 
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Changing the planting of every part every year saves using of 
having recourse to fresh soil to any extent. Two things we consider oi 
more importance than mere early planting, or even very large plants, 
except for early blooming, and this we like to have and to cover the 
beds as soon as possible. First, the frequent turning of the ground 
so as to dig down the heated surface. Let this be done frequently, 
and the plants go at once into a sort of hotbed. The second is to 
give each plant a little fresh compost, which also shall be rich, hght, 
and warm. The lightness is more necessary in a heavy soil. For that 
few materials are better than scrapings from the highway, clearings 
from the potting-bench, leaf mould riddled, mushroom-dung riddled ; 
and as that might neither be light enough, nor dry enough, nor warm 
enough, add a portion of charred rubbish, burned and half-burned 
earth in a hot state. Mr. Fish generally commences this heap a fort- 
night before planting-time. All the prunings are kept in a heap. Kale- 
stalks, Brussels Sprouts, &c., are added; all the turf parings from 
fresh rasing the beds and walks, and other refuse. Earth is added, 
and fired, and looked after so that it may not blaze. When pretty 
well burned a number, of barrowloads for mixing are taken as wanted, 
and in this mixture, with half a handful or so to a plant, the roots run 
very freely in general. A cartload will do for a great many plants. 
When the plants are small spread a little over the bed before planting, 
and scrape it to the roots with a trowel. When the plants are large 
throw a little round the roots as you go along. This practice gradually 
lightens the ground. The only disadvantage is that the road scrapings 
and drift give a good many little weeds ; but as the beds would need 
stirring at any rate, put up with this disadvantage for the counter- 
balancing advantage. You may place much reliance for success on 
these two measures. 

Some plants have their flowers much less injured by rain than are 
the flowers of other species. Commencing in the first place with the 
plants most capable of enduring rainy weather, it will be generally 
admitted that Cuphea strigillosa stands pre-eminent, its pendant 
flowers seem to be improved in colour by each shower ; Fuchsias in like 
manner do not suffer, and most flowers of a pendant character are pro- 
tected in a measure from the influence of rain, and consequently escape. 
The same cannot be said of those growing horizontally, for none suffer 
more than Salvia patens, in which the footstalks of the flowers seem 
unable to bear the increased weight of the flowers when loaded with 
moisture, and they consequently fall off; but flowers presenting their 
principal front upwards that are in general most injured by heavy 
rains. By these. Pelargoniums of most kinds are injured in the petal. 
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and though the blooms do not fall off like those of the Salvia, they hang 
down in bruised and disfigured masses. All the flowering kinds of the 
Zonale family are liable to this, and blooms that have only been open 
two or three days fall after heavy rain ; even the small-petaled ones of 
the Nosegay class suffer equally with the more improved varieties. The 
Variegated section are exempt from this drawback, and, on the contrary, 
are often improved by rain. Amongst the latter class the variety 
showing most vigour in rains is the Golden Ivy-leaf, which looks better 
than in a drier season. Next to Pelargoniums, the Calceolarias suffer 
most, especially those of which the flowers become filled with water. 
These all fall off when so charged, but the blooms of most of the 
Calceolarias when they become what may be called perfectly ripe are 
easily shaken of by rain; on the. contrary, some of the varieties 
endure the autumn rains unscathed, and the best of these is C. am- 
plexicaulis. Verbenas suffer less from heavy thunder showers than 
from a prolonged wetting ; the latter seems to injure the outer edge 
of the petal, and it withers and hangs down. Lobelias withstand rain 
well, and certainly do better in wet weather than in a continued dry 
season, while one of the best flowers in this respect, though collecting 
water, is the Ageratum, which does very well in damp weather; and 
Petunias are not by any means the worst. Gazanias shut up to escape 
it, but French and African Marigolds, as well as the other members of 
their family, withstand rain pretty well. Helichrysums suffer from it 
to some extent, but Asters and Stocks like it better than weather of 
an opposite kind, and the same may be said of Dahlias, the latter, 
however, growing much taller. Nierembergias seem also to like a wet 
season ; but the plant which enjoys rain almost every day is Alonsoa 
Warscewiczii, which in a dry season bears no comparison to what it is 
in a wet one. Some other plants might be added to the list of sufferers, 
as Tropseolums, &c. 

It must be remarked that although the flowers may either suffer or 
benefit as described above, the character of the plant is much altered 
in a wet season. In a wet season Tropaeolums are with their stems 
touching or lying on the ground, while the upper part of the foliage is 
2 feet high, completely concealing the flower. In a dry season, on the 
contrary, the latter would overtop the other. Pelargoniums, too, are 
more productive of leaves .and stems than of flowers, and the same 
remark holds good as to many other plants. Dahlias are often fully one- 
third higher; and in some there is a laxity of bloom, in Pelargoniums 
especially. Calceolarias, on the other hand, produce more bloom by 
increased growth, so that if that growth can only be effected early 
enough in the season bloom is sure to follow. Salvias, and in fact 
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most plants, also become rank, and when so the number of flowers in 
proportion to the size of the plant is small as compared with what it is 
under other circumstances ; on the other hand, some plants grown for 
their foliage, as Perilla and Cerastium, enjoy the moist weather, and 
bear the cutting and trimming that is necessary all the better for the 
rain. Coleus Verschaffelti and Amaranthus, however, like sunny 
weather best, and most of annuals in like manner do best under such 
circumstances. It is hardly necessary to remark that the time when 
the greatest profusion of bloom may be expected is after a fortnight or 
so of dull, dry, mild weather, when there has been sufficient rain before 
the setting in of that period to satisfy the wants of the plant. 



BEDDING PLANTS FOR WINTER AND SPRING 
DECORATION. 

First amongst those adapted for rendering a garden interesting in 
winter are evergreen shrubs. It is a common supposition that these 
must be grown in pots, but it was pointed out by the late Mr. Beaton 
that they would bear removal twice annually with greater facility than 
the summer occupants of beds — ^that is, they may be removed from the 
reserve to the places assigned for them in the flower garden in autumn, 
and again taken up to make room for bedders ; the expense of providing 
suitable evergreens in pots ready to put in on the removal of the plants 
in autumn is, therefore, done away with. There is no difficulty either 
in growing them in pots, or removing them twice annually — first in 
October, and a second time in the latter part of May. It is the same 
with deciduous shrubs, they will move as well in October to their 
winter quarters, and in spring after blooming, if care be taken to preserve 
a ball. There is some difficulty, it is true, at the commencement, but 
the shrubs take amazingly well to the system after having been removed 
twice annually for a year or two. Shrubs of all kinds are now cheap, 
and can be had by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, of a suitable size ; 
and those who intend doing something in winter towards improving the 
bare appearance of their gardens should set about it in autumn early, 
and select a sufficiency of shrubs of various heights and shapes, distinct 
in foliage, both as regards colour and habit. The tallest should not ex- 
ceed 3 or 4 feet in height ; and three sizes or heights should be secured 
—viz., from 3 to 4 feet, from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches, and from 1 foot 
to 1 foot 6 inches; likewise different forms— «. e., pyramids and bushes, 
both feathered to the ground, and standards, also such as are naturally 
of low or prostrate growth. 
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The following list may serve as a beginning : — 

Holly (lies'), of many kinds, is admirable for the purpose, and 
though considered difficult of removal, no shrubs move more safely. 
They may be had of all sizes up to 3 feet, and of pyramidal and bush 
forms. By removing them so frequently they arrive at an early maturity, 
and produce berries when very small, and such plants are quite charm- 
ing for the ornamentation of beds in winter. Besides, removing them 
tvdce annually renders the amount of cutting to keep them in shape a 
question of little import, it being only necessary to stop all growths at 
the fourth leaf, but only those that grow a-head of their neighbours. 

Ilex aquifolium flavum, deep green foliage ; aureo-marginatum (gold- 
edged) ; senescente-marginatum (spineless gold) ; spino-marginatum 
(prickly gold) ; croceo -marginatum (gold-edged, but deep) ; medio- 
pictum (gold-blotched) ; croceo-fuscum (chimney-sweep) ; argenteo- 
marginatum (silver- edged) ; and its varieties senescens (spineless silver), 
spinescens (prickly silver), latum (broad-leaved silver), and medio- 
argenteum (silver -blotched). Then we have the small dense-leaved 
hedgehogs, ferox (green- leaved) ; gold variegated (ferox aureum) ; and 
silver hedgehog (ferox argenteum) ; the lovely Handsworthi, and its 
variegated variety; cornuta, Tarago, Shepherdi, maderensis, and its 
variety atrovirens ; and last, but not in merit, the beautiful Weeping 
Holly (Ilex aquifolium pendulum), which is quite charming on a four- 
feet stem, and so is its variegated variety. 

Then we have Aucuba japonica, and A. lati-maculata, which move 
as freely as Cabbages, and with far more certainty, giving material for 
a couple of beds of the loveliest kind, the bold, dense, and handsome 
gold foliage, though green at a distance, yet forming a suitable contrast 
to that of a deeper hue ; and when we have the female Aucuba at a 
price within the reach of all, with its fine berries to set off its handsome 
foliage to better advantage, we may count on having three of the best 
shrubs for winter decoration in the Aucuba. 

Common Laurel affords charming, bold, light green foliage, and 
when moved frequently it will transplant as safely in the last week in 
May as in the beginning of October, and as we want to move it at both 
these times, it is just the sort of plant. Its cousin, the Portugal Laurel, 
is rather more shy, but we must have it as dwarf bushes to form a 
centre for a large bed, and we will edge it with Vinca minor fol. aureo- 
variegatis. "We must have our standard Bay trees, too; but as Bay 
trees are not over-hardy, we will have the Portugal Laurel instead; and 
having them on four- feet stems, all that is wanting to make people 
believe that they are Orange trees out of doors in winter, is that the 
green of the foliage is too deep by half. These placed in the spots 
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usually assigned to Roses by the sides of walks, are far superior to the 
queen of flowers from October to June. They are very handsome. 

Finely contrasting with these are standard Yews, which move like 
Docks. They will bear comparison with anything that a sunnier clime 
can send against them, even if left over summer, and dwarf plants of 
Taxus baccata are not amiss for a distinguished position. The Weeping 
Yew (T. Dovastoni) is never seen to such advantage as when on a stem 
4 feet or more high ; and when we get its variegated offspring (aureo- 
variegata) on a stem suitable for a standard, we shall be in a way to 
show admirers things as they ought to be. Taxus adpressa or brevifolia, 
when once of a suitable size will last for nearly a generation without 
any cutting or clipping, and not become too large. We must also have 
the Irish Yew (Taxus hibernica), which always keeps mounting up, and 
never grows to one side, and its silver and gold variegated varieties. 

Of Junipers, Juniperus Bedfordiana, glauca, recurva, suecica, and 
thurifera, are not amiss ; and moving well, and having line foliage, we 
must have them. ISlor must we overlook Sabina (Savin), its variety 
tamariscifolia, and its sub-variety variegata, for any of them make nice 
beds, and will answer for edgings ; but a better kind for such a purpose 
is prostrata ; while J. stricta is the most ornamental of all. 

Thuja aurea, than which nothing can be more beautiful in spring 
with the golden colour it then assumes, and the American, Chinese, 
and Siberian Arbor Vitses hold their own in any company with which 
they are associated. The best form of the Chinese Arbor Vitse (Thuja 
orientalis), is compacta, nothing more than a close-growing variety of 
the species. T. Hookeriana, much resembling T. aurea, but more 
glaucous in appearance, is fine. T. occidentalis (American Arbor 
Vitse), is one of the best, as it bears clipping well, and makes one of 
the most beautiful edgings and hedges known. The variegated forms 
of T. plicata and T. orientalis, both the silver and gold, are lovely for 
edgings to any of the species. T. Wareana is very fine, and by far the 
best of the Siberian Arbor Vitses. 

Of Cupressus, the most beautiful of all is Lawsoniana, forming a 
bed of the loveliest description ; but beautiful as it is, it is as nothing 
when placed beside its variety, aureo- variegata, which is most attractively 
variegated with gold. C. Lambertiana or macrocarpa is just passable; 
and the same may be said of McNabiana and Goveniana. C. cashmeriana 
is a very graceful species, but probably too tender for general adoption. 

Chamsecyparis sphseroidea variegata has handsome foliage, beautifully 
variegated green and gold. Chamsecyparis thurifera is handsome in a 
young state, and when kept low by frequent removal, but declines in 
beauty as a specimen. 
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Cryptomeria japonica nana and its variety viridis, offer a fitting 
contrast to foliage of a deeper green, and they have the rare property 
of retaining their bright olive green through the winter, which the 
species seldom does. 

Some of the Pinuses are also useful, the very dwarf and close- 
habited Abies clanbrasiliana being admirable for edgings to large groups 
of deeper-hued foliage. P. cembra is very hardy, and makes a good 
bed or line in a ribbon-border. Picea Nordmanniana is the best of all 
the Silver Firs, and a specimen of this in the centre of a bed with a 
band of Arabis caucasica variegata, or A. lucida variegata of some, is 
beautiful beyond description. The dense habit of the Pine, and the 
foliage dark green above, and of a beautiful glaucous hue beneath, 
make the golden Arabis appear to much advantage. The Arabis, by 
the way, is one of the best golden edging plants we have. P. nobilis 
is also fine, and few exceed it in beauty as a single specimen. Small 
plants of Abies canadensis (Hemlock Spruce), and of A. taxifolia 
(CaKfornian Hemlock Spruce), a more ornamental variety than the 
preceding, which it much resembles, are useful. The majority of the 
Pinus family may be employed with good effect, but they move very 
indifferently, and as growing them in pots, ruins them for after-planting 
to attain large dimensions, and as they are impatient of cutting, it is 
advisable to grow them in pots, and treat them in every way as dwarf 
plants, specially for decorative purposes in the flower garden. 

Thujopsis dolabrata and its beautiful variegated form are amongst 
the finest of recently introduced plants, and whilst they are growing to 
a size suitable for planting, it is worthy of consideration whether these 
and many others of a similar kind might not be advantageously em- 
ployed for enlivening the dreary flower garden in winter. 

Retinospora pisifera aurea, than which nothing can be more lovely, 
and R. obtusa, are plants that must find their way everywhere; and 
when we have the dwarf Thujopsis Isetevirens and Thuja pygmaea at a 
price within the reach of all, we, may consider that we have as fine a lot 
of shrubs suitable for planting in beds in autumn as can be wished. 

In addition to the above, are the beautiful Ligustrum glabrum aureo- 
variegatum, L. japonicum aureo-marginatum, two beautiful forms of 
Japanese Privet which may be clipped into any shape and make ; and 
Osmanthus ilicifolius variegatus, and its dwarf form. 

Various kinds of Box are excellent as edgings, for forming even 
surfaces either all green, or silver or gold variegated. They may also 
be employed as bushes and pyramids. Buxus rosmarinifolia, marginata, 
balearica, and halepensis are admirable for decorative purposes. 

Ivies, plain and variegated-leaved, and the different Periwinkles, 
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come in as edging plants of no mean order. They are also most useful 
for carpeting a bed on which higher-growing plants are placed thinly. 

The first step is to have a plan taken of the garden, numbering all 
the beds, and then to decide on those to be filled with evergreens, which 
should be about one-third of the whole. This will leave one-third for 
flowering shrubs, evergreen or deciduous; and one-third for dwarf 
flowering plants and bulbs. When this is done and the arrangement 
decided on, it is very easy to fill the beds satisfactorily from the stock 
of most nurserymen, for there are thousands of plants in every nursery 
that only need seeing to be called into requisition. In small geometric 
groups it is a good plan to centre all the beds with low evergreens, and 
keep bulbs and early-flowering plants for the outsides. 

The next procedure is forking over the beds deeply ; and the shrubs, 
which should be taken up with balls, must be planted at such distances 
as to cover the whole of the surface, placing the tallest in the centre, 
and edging each with some plant of dwarf habit, distinct in colour of 
foliage and character. After planting give a good watering, and if dry 
weather continue give occasional waterings afterwards ; but if wet none 
will be required. Beyond this the plants will need no further care 
until spring, when they must not be allowed to suffer from want of 
water ; and when the time for moving arrives, which may be the last 
week in May, take them up with balls of earth and plant immediately 
in the places assigned to them in any open yet sheltered situation, placing 
them so that each will receive light and air from all points, for no good 
comes of crowding them together. Water freely at planting and through- 
out the summer ; a mulching an inch or two thick will save much of 
the watering by diminishing the evaporation from the surface. If any 
trimming be needed it should be done when the shrubs are growing, 
stopping the gross, and cutting-in the lanky growths, so that even nicely 
balanced specimens may be obtained. Further than this they need little 
attention, and will move again to the beds in October and November as 
freely as any other kind of plants, if care be taken to preserve a ball of 
earth at the roots. 

To prevent any fear as to the liability to injury consequent on the 
removal of the shrubs twice annually, all of them maybe grown in pots, 
using a rather stiff turfy loam, and pots large enough to contain the 
roots comfortably. Drain efficiently, pot rather firmly, and giving a 
good watering plunge in the beds to a depth sufficient to hide the rims 
of the pots. In dry weather they must be watered, and after they are 
removed from the beds they should only be plunged to a depth sufficient 
to hide the pots, leaving the surface bare so that it may be known when 
any plant needs watering without the foliage indicating its absence. 
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A thia mulching of rotten manure would, however, render much water- 
ing unnecessary. They should be annually freed of all roots that have 
penetrated into the soil through the holes in the pot, and potted every 
other year in October. 

Of flowering shrubs the most suitable are evergreen, but some of 
the finer kinds of early- flowering deciduous shrubs are very desirable. 
Few exceed the splendid Berberis Darwinii ; its foliage is handsome ; 
it blooms freely in April (earlier against a wall and in warm situations), 
and its fine racemes of golden drop-like flowers render it one of the 
finest shrubs we have. A bed of it is unsurpassed by any yellow- 
flowering plant or shrub at that season. But the loveliest of all yeUow 
beds is that formed by the tiny-foliaged, yet dense, dwarf, Berberis 
empetrifolia ; and not less beautiful is the gorgeous Mahonia aquifo- 
lium, which has handsome foliage and fine heads of yellow blossoms. 
The Berberries are easily cultivated in pots, and do well in a compost 
of light loam and leaf mould in equal parts. The first-named forms a 
fine bed of from 1 to 3 feet high, the Berberis empetrifolia one of from 
1 to 1? foot high, and the Mahonia aquifolium from 2 to 3 feet. 

The early- flowering kinds of Erica or hardy Heaths form admirable 
beds. The best low rose-coloured bed that it is possible to have for 
spring-blooming is one of E. carnea, and that known as E. herbacea, a 
flesh-coloured kind, little differing from the preceding. Then there is 
E. mediterranea, with pink flowers, which is handsome in habit, and 
makes a fine bed from 1 foot 6 inches to 3 feet high. The above, 
though doing best in peat soil, will thrive in ordinary ground, and, 
forming close balls, will move freely twice a-year — to the beds in October, 
and to summer quarters in the last week in May, only they must be 
kept well supplied with water after removal. 

Kalmia glauca, a free-flowering dwarf shrub, with reddish blooms 
appearing in April and May, makes a nice bed. It likes peat, and so do 
all the American plants, and these are admirably adapted for planting 
in groups, the foliage being as effective as the flowers, which, as is well 
known, are amongst the handsomest we have. They all form close 
balls, and on this account may be transplanted with as much certainty 
in May or June, immediately after flowering, as at any other period of 
the year, it being desirable at that time to plant them in prepared beds 
of peat soil, soaking the balls, if dry, in a tub of water before plant- 
ing ; but in autumn they may be removed to the flower-beds with as 
much soil adhering to the roots as possible, and planted in their winter 
quarters in ordinary soil, where they will bloom nearly as well without 
as with peat soil. They certainly are grown more safely in pots in sandy 
peat soil. 
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Ledum thymifolium andL. buxifolium are dwarf and dense in habit, 
and form admirable edgings. They are very pretty when in bloom, the 
blossoms being pink in bud, and expanding of a clear white. The varie- 
gated form of L. thyniifolium makes a handsome edging, little more 
than 6 inches high. L. latifolium is a fine shrub from 1^ to 2 feet high, 
and its balls of white bloom are remarkably pretty in April and May. 

Andromeda floribunda is by far the best of the Andromeda family, 
producing its pretty, wax-like, delicately scented blossoms in great 
profusion in March and April. It is one of the best plants we possess, 
and is both handsome in foliage and habit. The flowers are white. 
A nice match-bed for this lovely shrub may be formed of Pernettya 
mucronata, which has handsome foliage, and rather small, drop-like, 
white flowers. 

Some of the early-flowering Rhododendrons might also be employed. 
R. caucasicum album, blooming early, and being of dwarf habit, is 
admirably adapted for the purpose. Rhododendron Nobleanum and 
R. atrovirens are also very suitable. Rhododendron ponticum varie- 
gatum also makes a nice bed on account of its foliage. 

Coronilla glauca, with fine yellow flowers borne in great profusion, 
though usually found in greenhouses, is hardy enough to do well in 
sheltered situations, where it makes a bed of the loveliest description, 
and its variegated form (C. glauca variegata), is indeed fine. They 
will, however, only do in some localities, and in the summer months. 

What is more curious and effective in its way than a bed of Ruscus 
hypoglossum, or Double-leaved Butcher's Broom ? Examine its bloom, 
and though the flowers are green, it is both singular and attractive; 
then, for forming a really gorgeous golden bed, Ulex europsea (Furze), 
single and double, will compete with anything of the same colour. They 
should be grown in pots in rather poor sandy soil. 

For the beauty as well as fragrance of their flowers, Daphnes may 
be planted, and of these any of the following are suitable : — Pontica 
rubra, and the striped form of the species (variegata) ; D. cneorum, with 
pink flowers, and its variegated form, which has pink flowers in addi- 
tion to variegated foliage. The Daphnes should be grown in pots of 
sandy loam and peat, in equal parts, with free drainage. To these may 
be added several Cotoneasters, as Simmondsi, with the finest of scarlet 
berries in autumn and winter, and C. microphylla, by no means 
despicable as a plant for surfacing beds, and for edging others, 
affording berries in winter and flowers in spring. As standards on four- 
feet stems they are also ornamental. C. rotundifolia or C. buxifolia is 
suitable for a bed, and a standard or two will look well if judiciously 
placed. Laurustinus (Viburnum tinus), is another evergreen flower- 
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ing plant that must not be overlooked, a bed or two of it will have a 
handsome appearance. 

After these come deciduous flowering shrubs, and here we have 
Jasminum nudiflorum, which is sure to flower at Christmas before the 
leaves are produced, and give a golden mass for some time. This 
Jasmine succeeds admirably in a pot of loam and leaf mould in equal 
parts — in fact, in almost any soil, and will flower as well on a wall with 
a north aspect as in the sunniest situation. Rhodora canadensis, 
with purplish blossoms in April, and which likes a pot and peat soil, 
and Forsythia viridissima and suspensa with their yellow trumpets, tell 
well. Magnolia conspicua, though attaining the dimensions of a tree, 
is not out of the way as a bush or pyramid pinched in like Apple 
or Pear trees, it being well supported by M. Soulangiana, and finely 
contrasted with M. purpurea or obovata of some. Ribes sanguineum, 
aureum, and the white variety tell effectively when in a mass, and they 
grow so well in pots, and bloom so freely, even when small, that it is a 
marvel that they should have escaped being employed so long when 
there are so many empty spaces for them. Moutan Pceonies, too, in 
endless variety, bloom so much earlier when grown in pots as to be 
eligible for spring decoration. Amelanchier botryapium, treated as a 
bush Apple, is a sheet of snowy white in April or May ; and managed 
on the same principle, the Amygdalus persica flore pleno and flore 
albo, camelliffiflora, caryophylliflora, rosea, and versicolor, double rose, 
blush, pink, and white, are all fine. They require the pot-treatment 
of the Peach. And what is handsomer than the gorgeous scarlet of 
Pyrus japonica ? Buckthorns, most oi them flower from April to June, 
and though the flowers are only greenish yellow, yet these shrubs 
are very fine. They may be grown as dwarfs, and pinched-in like some 
Pear trees. The only one that has white flowers is Rhamnus frangula. 
Why should we not also have Chimonanthus fragrans, which is most 
fragrant and likes peat soil, but in most places requires a wall ? and 
we ought not to say our beds must remain empty for want of some- 
thing to put in them until we have taken the last plant of Chamceledon 
procumbens from off the Scotch mountains. It is a trailing Azalea, 
not more than 6 or 9 inches high, with pink flowers in April and May. 
It requires a sandy peat soil. 

Most of the foregoing are best grown in pots in the compost 
recommended for each, and where none is mentioned, it is to be taken 
for granted that they will grow in ordinary soil. All plants in pots 
require good drainage. This should, therefore, be provided, and water 
furnished before the want of it is indicated by the foliage. Under 
rather than over-potting is desirable to induce flowering more than 
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growth. Evergreens in pots will need little water from November to 
March, and deciduous shrubs none during that period. At other times 
they should not be allowed to suffer from want of attention to watering, 
and it must be borne in mind, that the bloom of any plant will last 
longer when a plentiful supply of water is afforded. 

TELLOW-PLOWBRiNG PLANTS. 

Undoubtedly the handsomest of yellow spring flowers is Alyssum 
saxatile. It blooms early, and endures long on rockwork, and it, with 
Aubrietia deltoidea and Arabis alpina, usually bloom abundantly 
throughout the winter. Being in patches of several superficial feet, 
and running over large stones, these have the appearance of little 
mountains of blue, white, and yellow. Alyssum saxatile is a free- 
blooming evergreen under shrub, forming gorgeous beds of yellow in 
April and May. It is readily propagated by cuttings taken off with a 
little of the old stem, or a heel, or slipped like Sage. It is also 
raised from seed. There is a variety called A. saxatile compactum 
which is very desirable on account of its dwarf close habit and profuse 
blooming. The variegated form (A. saxatile variegata), forms a lovely 
golden mass in early spring, its foliage being also very ornamental. 
All the above thrive in well-drained soils of any description, but best 
in sandy loam. 

Alyssum montanum is a dwarfer free-blooming yellow than A. sax- 
atile, being only half the height of that species. It is increased by 
division. Under the name of A. alpestre two distinct kinds are sold— 
at least, we had one A. alpestre that had flowers more curious than 
ornamental, appearing in June, and under the same name another, 
which was a lovely mass of golden yellow in April and May. It was 
also much more dwarf and compact. It does not exceed 6 inches in 
height, differs little from A. montanum, flowers most profusely in April 
and May, and is increased by division. 

Alyssum orientale differs little from A. saxatile if they are not 
identical ; the variegated form of it is not different from A. saxatile 
variegatum. They are propagated by cuttings, like sandy soil, and are 
very handsome in a mass. 

Primroses. The most handsome of spring yellow-flowering plants 
is the Primrose, than which nothing makes a lovelier bed, and if it be 
edged with the Aucuba- leaved Daisy, nothing can be finer. The double 
form (Primula vulgaris plena sulphurea), is unquestionably a diamond 
of the first water. It makes fine beds if edged with Stachys lanata 
alone, or with the latter planted alternately with the Aucuba-leaved 
Daisy- 
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Adonis vernalis. A mass of this old herbaceous plant is gorgeous 
in April and May. It grows about a foot high, and thrives in all well- 
drained soils, doing best in sandy loam or sandy peat. It is increased 
by division. There is another pretty kind (A. volgensis), little 
different from the preceding. 

Onosma tauricum, than which few plants have brighter yellow 
flowers, is fine even as a specimen, but much handsomer in a mass. It 
grows from 6 to 9 inches high, flourishes in light soil, and is increased 
by division. It is, however, somewhat difficult of propagation ; but at 
Well Head, Halifax, Mr. Baynes propagates it by layers, and it may 
there be seen in a pot looking as handsome as anything well can be. 
0. arenarium is a rather taller species, and equally handsome. 

Double Marsh Marigold. For wet soils we have the Double Marsh 
Marigold (Caltha palustris plena), which is a gorgeous mass of gold, 
the flowers individually like buttons, and it grows with its roots in soil 
under water. It should be grown in wet soil, and is increased by 
division. 

Cheiranthus alpinus is a dwarf yellow-flowering Wallflower, not 
more than 6 or 9 inches high, a perennial undershrub, increased by 
cuttings taken oif with a heel, and inserted in July in sandy soil in a 
shady border. 

Yellow Wallflower. The yellow variety of the common Wallflower 
(Cheiranthus Cheiri luteus), is very^ fine, and may be increased by 
inserting cuttings or slips with a heel in sandy soil in a shady border 
keeping it moist till well rooted. Plants may also be raised from seed, 
which should be sown in May in an open situation, transplanting the 
seedlings when large enough into nursery-beds in lines 6 inches apart, 
and the plants 3 inches apart in the rows. Under this treatment, with 
a rather light soil and copious waterings in dry weather after pricking 
out, they make fine plants by autumn, when they may be removed with 
balls to the places assigned to them, or transplanting may be deferred 
until spring. This, however, is best done in autumn, as the plants 
bloom much stronger ; but a reserve should be provided to fill up any 
gaps that may occur. 

Cheiranthus Marshalli, splendid variety, is the next best yellow 
bedder to Alyssum saxatile and Adonis vernalis. The flowers are a 
good yellow, or rather orange, but to make sure of the stock being 
true it is best propagated from cuttings ; for seedlings sport much, as 
do those of the common Wallflower, though it occasionally comes pretty 
true from seed. It makes a fine bed, and is fragrant withal. Propa- 
gated by cuttings, or seeds, the same as the common Wallflower. 

Saxifraga cymbalaria, or Ivy-leaved Saxifrage, forms dense erect 
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tufts from 3 to 6 inches high, with succulent ivy-shaped shining leaves, 
surmounted by a profusion of pale yellow blossoms, spotted with orange 
at the base. It prefers moist situations, but will grow anywhere, seeds 
most freely, reproducing itself in great abundance, and is evidently an 
annual. Seeds sown in June make splendid plants for blooming in the 
following year. For the ledges and fissures of rockwork this is a gay 
plant during the early spring and summer months. S. aretioides is a 
yellow-flowering Swiss pigmy, of no mean appearance in a bed, but is 
better suited for rockwork. It is increased by division. 

Anthyllis vulneraria is pretty enough for a bed, but flowers rather 
late, still it is worthy of a place. It is only the common Woundwort, 
however, common enough in chalky pastures, and therefore many 
people will not care to have it. It is increased fey sowing the seeds 
when ripe, and by division when there is anything to divide. 

Hippocrepis comosa, another English weed, and a very i)retty one, 
not exceeding 6 inches in height, makes a neat bed. It is an evergreen 
trailer, and increased by division. 

Uvularia perfoliata, and U. flava, are nice dwarf plants, increased 
by suckers taken off with a little root. They flower finely in May. 

Narthecium ossifragum is another plant for wet soils. It would, 
however, be all the better if it bloomed a little earlier. It is a curious 
little thing, occasionally blooming well early in the season. It is 
increased by division. 

Eremurus spectabilis, is likely to form a fine yellow bed to flower 
in May ; it is increased by offsets. 

Gagea lutea, a pretty litttle bulbous plant, a native of our woods, 
G. stellaris, a Scandinavian, and Sternbergii, a Swiss, make pretty beds 
in well-drained soils. 

TroUius americanus. This really gorgeous species, which is less 
than the magnificent T. europajus, must not be omitted. Both will 
grow anywhere, and are of easy management. Division. 

Ranunculus illyricus, and R. pygmseus (often confounded Avith 
R. montanus, which is taller, and does not flower so early), make splendid 
beds ; but none rival R. gramineus, which is one of the many fine things 
to be found in Wales, the double form (R. gramineus flore pleno) being 
the best of all. Division. 

Doronicum austriacum, and D. scorpioides, are nice plants, growing 
about 1 foot high. D. plantagineum, and D. pardalianches, are about 
double the height of the two preceding, the latter being the well known 
Leoparid's Bane, so plentifully found in many meadows. Division. 

Gratiola aurea is a very pretty dwarf plant, not exceeding 6 inches 
in height, and it will grow anywhere. Division. 
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Last in our list of yellow-flowering plants are Primula auricula lutea, 
which is excellent for a yellow bed ; P. elatior, P. Pallasi, a dwarf 
species, and P. Palinuri, an excellent small kind from Naples, rather 
tender, but doing well in sheltered situations in sandy loam. 

PURPLE-FLOWERING PLANTS, 

Aster alpinus is a free-flowering purple, but somewhat late, and it 
is not always to be depended on. It grows about 9 inches high. 
Division. 

Lamium orvala is a deep purple, the plant somewhat tall, and it 
flowers rather late. Division. 

Myoseris purpurea, like the last, is another tall plant, having a 
very handsome flower much in the way of Chicory, Division. 

Orobus vernus is a plant worthy of being planted in a mass. It 
grows well in any ordinary garden soil, attains a height of about a foot, 
and should be increased by parting the roots. 

Ramonda pyrenaica, a dwarf plant from 3 to 6 inches high, flowering 
in May, is a good purple, thriving well in sandy soil. 

Tussilago alpina, about 6 inches high, is a pretty light purple. 
Increased by division. 

Hyoscyamus orientalis has purple flowers, with a tinge of yellow, 
grows a foot or 18 inches high, and prefers light soil. Division. 

H. physaloides is a dwarfer and hardier species, a better purple, 
and flowers more profusely. Division. 

Primula carniolica is a pleasing purple, and not more than 3 or 
4 inches high. P. viscosa, villosa, and nivalis are pretty, and worth more 
attention than is at present accorded them. P. purpurea, a species 
from the Himalayas, is the finest purple Primrose yet introduced. 
When we have added Soldanella alpina and montana, Aubrietia del- 
toidea and purpurea, which are blue rather than purple, we have no 
more purple flowers for spring, except Viola odorata purpurea, 

REDS, INCLUDIN& REDDISH PURPLES, 

The lack of blues and purples is fully compensated for by- the 
richness of the flowers of this division ; they are not, however, so bright 
in colour as desirable, nor so profuse in blooming as the whites and 
yellows. 

The Hepaticas, double and single red, are amongst the foremost of 
spring flowers ; in fact, Hepaticas form a charming class by themselves, 
and being amongst the earliest of spring flowers they deserve even more 
attention than is accorded them. Hepatica triloba rubra (single red), 
and H. triloba rubra plena should be associated with Snowdrops and 
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Crocuses, as they flower earlier than the majority of spring-flowering ' 
plants. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia is a charming plant, making one of the 
loveliest of beds. It should be raised as described for S. oppositifolia 
alba. S. crassifolia and S. cordifolia are also desirable. They are 
increased by division. 

Lychnis alpina, from the Scotch hills, L. viscaria, and the double 
form of the last, are charming plants that must be hunted out of their 
native wilds, and planted in our gardens. Light soil is preferable for 
them. Division. 

Hutchinsia stylosa is a somewhat tender plant, dwarf and very 
pretty. It is increased by division. 

Erinus hispanicus, a pretty dwarf plant, is very fine, and of free 
growth, though it does not exceed 6 inches high, and is increased by 
division. 

Epimedium alpinum is a creeper, growing some 9 inches high, and 
having blood red flowers in April. It is a native of this country. 
Increased by rooted cuttings, and will grow anywhere, but best in wet 
soils. 

Phlox pilosa, amoena, and verna, are pretty flowers, flourishing in 
light loams, and growing about 6 inches high. All make nice bedders, 
and are increased by division. 

Linnaea borealis, than which few plants are prettier, likes dry 
ground, and is an evergreen trailer, increased by division. It is a 
native of Scotland, and does not grow more than 3 or 4 inches high. 

Arabis rosea is a glorious plant for filling a bed with fine rosy 
flowers in spring. It is as hardy as any Arabis, and is readily increased 
by division and seed. 

Cortusa Matthioli is one of the many lovely plants of the order 
Primulacese. It grows 6 inches high, produces fine rosy red flowers, 
and is increased by division. 

Ajuga reptans rubra, a dwarf plant, 6 inches high, is suitable for wet 
soils, but will grow anywhere. It has pretty flowers in May, and, like 
most hardy plants, is increased by division. 

Canadian Columbinje (Aquilegia canadensis), is a nice plant, with 
a pretty reddish orange flower. It may be raised from seed or 
propagated by division. It prefers sandy soils, doing best in sandy 
peat. 

And why not have a bed of Pelargoniums in spring by planting 
Erodium alpinum, which does well in all sandy soils ? It is dwarf, has 
handsome foliage, and is propagated by cuttings and division; also, 
a bed each of Geranium nepalense and G. tuberosum, which bloom in 
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May in warm situations, and are then amongst the handsomest of pink 
flowers. Sandy loam is the best soil, and a stock may be obtained 
from cuttings or by division of the roots, which is a slow but sure 
process. 

Silene acaulis, a little plant common on some hills in Scotland, 
makes a neat mass, but is at least a month too late in blooming, though 
it does sometimes come early. It is propagated by division. 

Pubnonaria grandiflora, a fine pink, and P. ofScinalis will deck a 
couple of beds, and will grow anywhere. P. virginica is as good as 
either of them, but a little taller. Division. 

Melitta melissophyllum of our woods, grows about a foot high, it 
being beaten by the Swiss form (M. melissophyllum alpina), which is 
dwarfer and more profuse-blooming. The flowers are flesh-coloured 
and fine. Division. 

Heuchera glabra grows about 1 foot high, has very pretty pink 
flowers in May, makes a lovely bed, and is increased by division. 

Saponaria ocymoides with its dense cushions of pink, makes one of 
the loveliest of beds. It is an evergreen trailer, doing best in light 
soils, and is increased by cuttings, which root freely in sandy soil in a 
shady border. 

To these may be added the rose Siberian Violet (Viola Krockeri) ; 
Pseonia anomala, with red flowers ; P. decora, purplish red ; P. lobata, 
with rosy flowers; the double form of P. tenuifolia being fine, and 
P. tenuifolia, good. Nor must we omit Corydalis bulbosa, a pretty 
pink-flowering tuberous-rooted plant, which prefers lightish soil, but 
will grow anywhere ; and when we have a bed of Dielytra spectabilis in 
pots, which is most excellent, only it blooms quite late enough, we must 
rely on Primroses for the rest that is to be done towards decorating the 
flower garden with red flowers in spring. 

Of these the pretty reddish purple varieties of the Primula auricula 
are excellent ; P. AUioni, P. altaica, the lovely P. cortusoides, the 
pretty P. cUiata, and the handsome Danish P. stricta, are all excellent. 
The double red Primrose of gardens (P. vulgaris plena-rubra), the 
double purple, and others in red shades are excellent in beds by 
themselves, as margins to others, or associated with other plants, 
nothing being prettier than a bed of double red Primroses edged with 
white double Daisies; and, last of all, the different forms of Polyanthus, 
whether single or double, are very fine. 

As regards other plants, we have Pansies in many shades of colour ; 
and many other really good early-flowering plants might be found, and 
brought into use as spring ornaments to the flower garden, if only all 
of us would set to in earnest, and, having found a plant blooming early. 
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communicate its name to others through the medium of the horticul- 
tural press. 

Having the plants named, or others equal to them, in. stock — (and 
they should be stiiF strong plants grown in an open situation, and not 
huddled together in some out-of-the-way corner) — they are to be taken 
up with nice balls. Whether they be deciduous or evergreen plants, 
herbaceous, bulbous, or tuberous-rooted, they must all be taken up 
with some earth to them, at least as much of it as adheres to the roots, 
be planted immediately (closely, so as to cover the surface if evergreen, 
or so as to do so, if deciduous, by the time they flower), in their 
several positions, doing the work carefully, so as not to break or injure 
either the tops or roots. This may be done any time in mild weather 
from October to the middle of February, and when the ground is in 
good working order, so as to insure neatness. It may be necessary to 
water after planting, but not often, once at planting being enough to 
settle the earth about the roots. This even is misapplied if the weather 
be at all wet or showery. A reserve of most kinds should be kept 
back to fill up any blanks that may occur during the winter, the beds 
being made good by the beginning of March. 

By the last week in May, or first week in June, all of them, owing 
to their places being required for summer bedding plants, must be 
cleared off, and this is done in the same manner as at planting, taking 
them up with a baU, and removing them to their summer quarters, 
which should be an open yet sheltered sunny situation. After removal 
water well^ especially if the roots are bulbous or tuberous, and continue 
to do so according to the weather until the plants become well re- 
established. Such as have done blooming and are in a fit state for 
propagation should be divided, as ia the case of Primulas, or cuttings 
or slips should be inserted, as in the case of Alyssums and Wallflowers, 
or seeds sown if propagation is to be effected in that way. If bulbous- 
rooted they are best divided at the time of planting, if that be in 
October, but if later it should be done when the foliage decays. 

BEDS. 

Preparing. — It may be asked. By what rule shall a novice form 
beds, seeing neither he nor any one can determine what the summer 
may be beforehand? It is in general much safer to make beds deep 
than rich. Depth, if the soil be moderate, can never do much harm; 
but a liberal use of manure is almost certain to produce some mischief, 
except in a few cases. It must be remembered that depth eminently 
promotes durability; the roots of many of our bedding plants will 
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descend much deeper than commonly is imagined, if the soil be loose 
and suitable. 

As to preparing beds, some soils are so good that little assistance 
is needed : of these it is unnecessary to say anything. We may here 
put two extreme cases, as to ordinary soils for bedding purposes, in 
order to illustrate the matter — that is, stubborn or clayey soils, and 
those which are light and chaffy. The first class above all should be 
well pulverised, and deeply broken; in other words they should be 
subsoiled ; which means that, although the bottom is thoroughly broken 
up, there is no occasion, if sour and unmanageable, to bring it to the 
surface. This should be done in the month of November, if possible, 
and being left rough and open, it will be much humbled by the end of 
February. It must then be much broken and made fine by handwork, 
and, when dry, the opening materials well worked in, whatever the 
compost required may be. Light soils do not need this pulverising, 
but they should be deeply stirred, and, as to dressing, of course, loamy 
applications are of themselves a great benefit. 

Raising the Centres. — Supposing the beds are 10 feet wide, you 
may raise the centre from 24 to 30 inches. The difiiculty as to the 
water running off may easily be neutralised by surface-stirring and then 
mulching with rotten dung or leaf mould, or cocoa-nut refuse. We 
find that in such raised beds the plants put highest need the least 
watering, owing to the roots having a greater depth of soil. If you put 
Calceolarias at the ridge, they need mulching as soon as the sun has 
warmed the ground sufficiently. Crossing and Vandyking such beds 
will also look well, especially from the sides. The straight rows will be 
most telling from the ends, and are easiest done. 

Supporting the Plants. — In sheltered places, even Calceolarias, 
Petunias, Pelargoniums, and Salvias, &c., require no support. In 
exposed places, even after pegging, and when dripping weather had 
made the plants grow strong, we have seen the plants blow into wavy 
bundles ; and the bringing of them back was attended with great difficulty, 
and to the great detriment of the beds. To avoid this, we have seen the 
beds netted over with fine cord, supported at a requisite height, through 
the meshes of which the plants grew, and the wind had but- little effect 
on them. As a more economical and homely medium. Spruce branches, 
full of little bits of spray, from which all the green foliage has fallen 
may be used. Such little bits of twigs, owing to the resin they contain, 
will last several years. Apply them to Calceolaria-beds, when planted, 
although the beds look a little rubbishy at first. The little branches, 
stuck firmly in the bed, soon get covered, and then the resisting 
medium to the wind is not seen ; even whilst it is seen, its manifest 
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utility takes away all idea of ugliness. Some low-growing Verbenas 
do not require anything of the sort, especially if well pegged down; 
but the stronger -growing kinds, and almost all Petunias, even though 
pegged down, would not be at all secure in windy weather, without this 
staking the bed with brushwood. Of course a little judgment must 
be exercised in doing this, as the branches should not be so long as to 
obtrude beyond the flowers, when the plants are about their best. Old 
brooms, or any other wood, full of spray, would also answer well 
enough. 

Distances. — Dwarf Verbenas plant 10 inches plant from plant, 
6 inches from the side, and 1 foot row from row. If the plants are 
small, train them and the Petunias the same planting day, for fear of 
their blowing about. All Petunias may be planted at the same 
distances as strong Verbenas, but if they are scarce they may stand 
further apart. All Calceolarias and Pelargoniums must stand at 
distances according to the size of the plants, rather thickly planted, 
as they can be thinned early for cuttings, which are never too early. 



iPLANTS FOR BEDDING OUT. 

PLANTS EEQUIEING A PKOPAGATING-PIT. 

Foremost are Pelargoniums of the Scarlet class. There is nothing 
produces a more dazzling effect than a " good bed of Scarlets." Tom 
Thumb has taken the lead in this tribe for a long time, while several 
new sorts have threatened to consign him to the rubbish-heap ; but 
Tom has long remained a favourite with many. The Improved Frog- 
more and the Crystal Palace Scarlet may be considered as mere va- 
rieties of Tom Thumb. For a massive low bed nothing as yet beats 
Tom Thumb. For larger beds and higher growth, with plain leaves, 
Punch still makes a fine bed ; and for a large bed, or the centre of one. 
Defiance is splendid, with its huge trusses and large flowers. Between 
Punch and Tom Thumb, Boule de Feu makes a fine mass, the large 
scarlet trusses standing high above the foliage. Donald Beaton, with a 
tinge of rose, is large and fine. Scarlet Globe, Village Maid, Scarlet 
Perfection, and Excellence have horseshoe foliage and make fine beds. 
The dark markings of the latter are very conspicuous. Malakoff is also 
showy with a white eye. For lower-growing plants than Tom Thumb, 
there is Little David, a free bloomer ; and for smaller beds or edginp 
there are the old Frogmore, Harkaway, and Harry Hieover, and num- 
bers more where novelty and its price are no object. 

Next to the Scarlets come the Rose-coloured varieties, and of these 
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for a large bed, or moderately strong growth, Trentham Rose is still a 
fine thing. As lower in growth, but similar in colour, is Lady Middle- 
ton, and lower still is Rose Superb. With horseshoe leaves are Smith's 
Excellence, with a little more scarlet ; Cerise Unique, still a good 
variety ; and Rubens, a rosy pink, beautiful in autumn. 

Of Pinks, Tom Thumb's Bride, still admired by some, is excelled by 
Christine, a beautiful compact rosy pink, and dwarf. As stronger, we 
may name Helen Lindsay and Forget-me-not, and we may add Madame 
Barre, Belle Rose, Nonsuch, Wiltshire Lass, &c. 

Of Whites, our opinion is that there is no great improvement on 
Madame Vaucher; but White Tom Thumb, White Perfection, and others 
have their separate admirers. 

Perhaps the greatest improvements as to bedding will be found in 
the Nosegay class — that is, those with small petals, through which the 
wind and the rain pass easily, and of which the old Variegated Scarlet 
and the more modern Stella may be taken as examples. Of these, 
among the Whites, there is yet nothing better than Hendersonii and 
Hendersonii nana, that we have met with. We will mention a few of 
the Nosegays with plain and horseshoe foliage that may be procured 
abundantly for bedding, leaving those with tastes for novelty to consult 
the schedules and advertisements of our nurserymen. First, then, 
among these as still first in usefulness, we name iStella, raised by Mr. 
Beaton, and singularly enough never prized by him as it was valued by 
the community ; this is a deep crimson scarlet. Spread Eagle is more 
of a scarlet, dwarfer, and blooms earlier. The following are all good : — 
Amy Hogg, purplish rose ; Baron de Stael, bright salmon and white ; 
Brennus, scarlet ; Cybister, scarlet crimson ; Glowworm, scarlet ; Lord 
Palmerston, crimson ; Pink Pearl, crimson pink ; Nimrod, scarlet 
orange ; Orange Nosegay ; Rival Stella, crimson scarlet ; Glowworm, 
upper petals scarlet, lower purplish ; Rebecca, cherry colour ; Waltham 
Seedling, dark crimson ; and Le Grand, crimson scarlet. 

Of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, there are the White, the Pink, and 
the Crimson, the first very useful for hanging-baskets, as well as beds. 
There are also Silver and Yellow-variegated. Two new Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, L'Elegante and Silver Gem, have pretty variegated 
foliage. 

Variegated Pelargoniums. — Of these, as the old Scarlet, Manglesi 
still one of the best ; Pink Cup, &c., the flowers are of the Nosegay 
class, but for bedding purposes we will chiefly mention a few of the 
Silver-variegated and the Golden-variegated. 

Of the White and the Green-leaved after those named, the first was 
Flower of the Day, succeeded by Alma, Bijou, Beaton's Silver Nosegay, 
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Burning Bush, Queen of Nosegays, Variegated Stella, Coun±fiss of 
Warwick, Mrs. Lennox, Silver Chain, and Italia Unita. 

Of the Yellow section, Golden Chain still maintains its place when 
well used ; Cloth of Gold, good in shady places ; Crystal Palace Gem, 
rose flowers ; Goldfinch, dwarfer than Mrs. Pollock ; Golden Fleece ; 
Mrs. Pollock, beautiful and hardy ; Mrs. Benyon, very similar ; Sunset, 
pretty but shy; General Longstreet, a dwarf variety; Lucy Grieve, 
Lady CuUum, Miss Watson, Mrs. Dix, and Kate Tirebuck, are not yet 
plentiful enough to try them in beds freely. 

Some Bronzed brown -leaved zoned varieties, raised by Messrs. Wills, 
Tirebuck, Smith of Dulwich, and others, promise to be very useful for 
the flower garden. 

Other Pelargoniums are also very useful, especially for small beds, 
as Diadematum Pelargonium, and Diadematum rubescens ; the Golden 
and Silver- variegated Ivy-leaved; Eollisson's Unique, crimson, lilac, 
and white; and Alba Multiflora, a free-growing low kind that does 
well in a bed. 

Of Sweet-scented kinds, there is the Oak-leaved Variegated Lady 
Plymouth, Shrubland Pet, with neat Oak leaves and small pink flowers, 
that does well in poor soil, or turned out in pots ; Capitatum, rose- 
scented ; Citriodora, lemon-scented ; Denticulatum, nice cut foliage ; 
Odoratissima, apple-scented; Lobatum, peppermint-scented; Querci- 
folium, fine foliage; Prince of Orange, very sweet; Prince of Orange 
Variegated, very compact, &c. 

In looking over the list we see we have omitted Brilliant among th^ 
White variegated-foliaged Pelargoniums, and for useful purposes it is 
the best, as it always makes a dwarf compact bed. We have grown 
Brilliant Superb, and though the white is deeper, and the flowers larger 
and brighter, we do not think it masses quite so well as Brilliant, which 
we believe to have been a sport from Tom Thumb, and the variegation 
continues, but in heavy soil it comes more green than on light soils. 
In fact, in the more northern districts, on damp soils, it loses its varie- 
gated foliage, and is nearly as green as Tom Thumb ; but in the more 
southern counties, on a drier soil, it is a fine variegated variety of good 
habit, and producing an abundance of deep scarlet flowers. Brilliant 
answers well either in a bed edged with Purple King Verbena or blue 
Lobelia, or for an inner row in ribbon-planting. Flower of the Day 
may be used the same way as Brilliant ; and we think in ribbon-plant- 
ing it is more efi'ective. It does not answer well for an edging ; but on 
a large bed with Scarlets in the centre, then a ring of Flower of the 
Day, finally edged with blue Lobelia, the effect is good. 

Calceolarias.— The summers of 1857 and 1858 were both trying 
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seasons for this favourite plant, especially in very dry soils, and it was 
almost feared we should be obliged to extirpate it from the flower 
garden ; but in subsequent seasons it has fully proved itself to be free 
from any constitutional debility, and has been equal to any former 
occasion. Those which we have found to fail have been the Kentish 
Hero and Sultan. Of those which have proved the best and longest 
display of bloom have been Aurea floribunda, Integrifolia, Sulphurea 
splendens, and Viscosissima. Amplexicaulis is very good, but is often 
late before it comes into bloom. 

Verbenas. — This useful genus of plants presents a vast difference 
in both habit and colour. Instead of the catalogues of nurserymen 
presenting us with three or four sorts, we have now as many hundreds, 
and these all described as being distinct in colour and habit. Where 
there are only a few beds to plant, and many varieties possessed, any 
attempt to arrange the colours is useless. When the varieties are of 
the same habit we prefer planting them on the mixed system. These 
last few years we have tried them both mixed and of the same variety 
and are inclined to think that Verbenas judiciously mixed produce the 
best. effect. Small beds of one kind and edged produce a fine effect. 
We have grown all the sorts we could lay hold of : but after carefully 
examining each sort, we have reduced them to fourteen or sixteen 
sorts; and of them we would recommend — of Scarlets, Brillante de 
Vaisse, Defiance, Geant des Batailles, Mrs. Woodroffe, and Lord 
Raglan ; of Whites, Smith's Queen and Mrs. Holford ; of Rosy Purple, 
Victory ; of Pinks, Magnificent ; and of Purples, Andre and Purple 
King — the latter is by far the best. 

Petunias. — It often happens that those sorts recommended by 
nurserymen as being worthy of cultivation are not the sorts best 
adapted to make a grand, display in the flower garden, as many of the 
double varieties so much puffed up when planted out produce nothing 
but a mass of rank foliage. What we want in this class are plants to 
stand the sun and rain and produce an abundance of bloom. The best 
Petunia we know, and which was often highly spoken of by Mr. Beaton, 
and deserves all that has been said in its favour, is Magna coccinea, a 
large crimson purple, producing flowers 5 inches across. It stands 
the sun well, and is an abundant bloomer, but in consequence of the 
flowers being so large they are spoiled by heavy rains. It ought to be 
in every collection, and is very effective in beds. In windy places, 
kinds like the old Phoenicia are best. Shrubland Rose, Shrubland 
White, Gem, Countess of Ellesmere, and Imperial (for pots only). 

Phlox Drummondi. — This plant is not well adapted for a bed by 
itself; it, however, comes in very well for the mixed border, or inter- 
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mixed with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums as above described. We should 
not mix except with the white. Phlox Drummondi is best raised from 
seed under glass. It makes a fine bed when planted thick enough to 
support itself with a few twigs, and also when mixed with other things 
of similar habits. 

Alyssum variegattjm. — This charming plant is, without exception, 
one of the most useful plants in the flower garden. Nothing can be 
more effective as an edging round a bed of scarlet Pelargoniums on 
turf; being of free-growing habit it soon fills its allotted space, and 
neither sun nor rain affects it. It looks well when all other plants 
fade, and remains ornamental until destroyed by frost. 

A.GBRATUM. — This is a valuable bedder, as we have not the same 
colour in any other plant. It generally produces flowers abundantly ; 
but in many soils, about the middle of September, its foliage will turn 
of a rusty brown colour, which quite spoils its appearance. The varie^ 
gated variety has proved useful, but is more sparing of flowers. 

Heliotropes. — These are unsuited, in our opinion, for bedding-out 
in the flower garden, on account of the absence of any decided colour. 
They may be used for pincushion-beds, or round standard Roses. They 
are generally admired by ladies for the delightful odour they exhale, 
and they are useful for bouquets. 

Lobelias. — These low-growing plants are exquisitely beautiful for 
small beds, or for edging round large beds. "We have always found the 
old erinus the most useful for its erect, compact, free-blooming habit ; 
but speciosa has almost superseded it. 

Trop^olum Lobbianum elegans. — This dwarf-growing, ever- 
blooming plant produces the most gorgeous display of bloom that can 
be conceived. It stands alike both sun and rain, and is a mass of 
bloom from the moment it is planted to the time it is destroyed by 
frost. In order to keep it in a healthy state it ought to have the seeds 
picked off: but it does not come true from seeds. It ought, therefore, 
to be always propagated from cuttings. 

Fuchsias. — -Bark: Wonderful, *Prince Albert, *Glory, Autocrat, 
Volcano di Aqua, *Monarch, *Globosa Magnifica, ^Inaccessible, 
*Carolina, and *Viola flora pleno. Those marked * do well out of 
doors. Light: *Duchess of Lancaster, *Queen of Hanover, *Bride, 
Clio, Maid of Kent, arid Venus de Medici. White Corolla : Countess 
of Burlington and Princess Royal. 

WHITE edging plants. 

1. Achillea CLAVENNiE.— This is a neat finely-cut-leaved plant, 
growing to the height of 6 inches, yielding white flowers ; but if these 
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are pinched off the plants make a dense silvery edging. The plant is 
easily propagated by cuttings and divisions of the root, and is quite 
hardy, except in wet places and very stiif soil. It likes sandy loam best, 
and is there quite at home. 

2. Antennaria margauitacea. — The flower-stems and flowers, 
which are white Everlastings, grow about 18 inches in height, but when 
these are nipped off a dense greyish white carpet is produced by the 
hoary shoots. The plant is quite hardy, and is easily propagated by 
cuttings and divisions. It does best in a rather dry soil, and the finest 
edgings are made when the plant is fresh planted every year early in 
the spring. 

3. Antennaria tomentosa. — A still lower-growing smaller-leaved 
plant, producing beautiful yellow everlasting flowers, which are sold 
dyed of many colours in Covent Garden. When the flowers are re- 
moved, or not allowed to grow, the plant makes a neat greyish edging. 
Propagated as above, but the plant delights in a dry sandy loam. 

4. Arctotis reptans, a creeping plant with whitish leaves, does 
better for carpeting than for edgings, and does also well for suspended 
baskets. Propagated by cuttings, and requires to be kept dryish and 
secure from frost in a cool greenhouse in winter. As it carpets the 
ground it grows about 6 inches in height. 

5. Arctotis argentea. — This also has silvery leaves, but it is 
stronger and more upright in growth. 

6. Artemisia argentea, an elegant plant with silvery grey tripinnate 
leaves that grows rather strong, but by cutting once or twice will form 
an elegant edging of from 7 to 12 inches in height. Propagated by 
cuttings and divisions. It is pretty hardy in some places, but in general 
it requires protection in winter. 

7. Centadrea gymnocarpa, candidissima, and ragusina compacta 
are all very beautiful, and produce fine white foliage in dryish ground 
and when fully exposed to the sun. If plants are taken up, and divided 
in July and August, or even cuttings are taken off at that time, every 
bit will strike, if ordinary care be taken to prevent damping, and one 
of these little bits struck will have a better chance to pass through the 
winter than old plants taken out of the ground, however carefully 
managed. Small bits will also strike freely in spring in a little dryish 
heat. It is a good plan where there are some old plants to top them 
in February, and then in March they will throw out a lot of shoots 2 or 
3 inches long, which strike freely round the sides of a pot. Most 
dependance is to be placed on July and August cuttings, keeping the 
plants in but little room as to pots and soil, and rather dry all the 
winter, and so that the frost cannot reach them. The great secret of 
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success is to divide or strike early, so as to have the plants well rooted 
and established before winter. Young plants do best for edgings. If 
kept dryish they will stand plenty of air and cold in winter, if frost be 
excluded. 

8. Cbrastium tomentostjm. — This is the best dwarf, grey, silvery- 
edging plant we have, and, except in damp places, is perfectly hardy. 
Sometimes, to save time, gardeners cut-in and dress for the present 
year the edging that was formed last year, but in general, and in lightish 
soil in particular, the best effects are produced by planting the edgings 
afresh every year. This may be done by dibbling in thickly the little 
bits of uniform size without roots ; better still by dividing the plant 
and planting with a bit of root ; and, perhaps best of all by selecting 
an out-of-the-way border in autumn or winter, forking it over, beating 
it level, and dibbling little bits in rather closely together. These by 
April and May will be nice compact-rooted plants, and if planted 
regularly, and once watered, will require little more trouble during the 
season, except cutting off the beautiful white flowers, and trimming the 
plants to keep them in shape. 

9. Cbrastium Biebeesteini. — ^This is a stronger-growing plant, and 
the little shoots are stronger, and not quite so upright and pearly as 
those of tomentosum, but it is a very desirable edging plant. In dull 
damp weather on strong land it is not quite so pearly as Cerastium tomen- 
tosum ; it may be managed in the same way, but it is even less tolerant 
of damp in winter. In damp places it sometimes dies during the winter, 
whilst in drier places it survives and grows rapidly in the spring. 

10. CiNEEARiA MAEITIMA. — This, On account of its beautiful, cut, 
hoary, and, in fine seasons, frosted-silver foliage, is as desirable as the 
Centaurea, and it is much hardier, standing in dryish positions through 
our common winters. Such plants if let alone will grow, from 2 to 
3 feet in height, and produce their somewhat coarse yellow composite 
flowers, and yield abundance of seeds ; and from these, if sown in a hot- 
bed in March, seedlings in plenty may be obtained for planting-out in 
May. It is rare, however, that these seedlings give in the first year the 
bright silvery foliage of older plants, or those raised from cuttings taken 
from older plants. When old plants left in the ground are to be re- 
tained as edgings, they should be cut down almost close to the ground 
in April, or the beginning of May. Cuttings may be taken off and 
struck at any time, but they strike the most readily when from such 
cut-down plants the young shoots or suckers are selected when firm 
at the base, and about 3 inches in length. These will strike quickly 
without any danger of damping if placed in a little bottom heat. If it 
is not desirable to wait for the cuttings from plants out of doors, some 
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rather large established plants may be kept in pots, and cut down and 
placed in a mild heat in spring, when they will soon yield a lot of young 
shoots for cuttings. These spring-struck plants are the best of all for 
edgings, as they remain compact, and seldom throw up any flower-stalks 
during the first summer. 

11. DiOTis MARiTiMA. — A Stiff shrub with silvery leaves covered 
with greyish down, which when pegged down is said to make a fine 
edging. It is, probably, equally hardy with others of the family, and, 
with the exception of the cutting and the pegging, requires only the 
commonest treatment. 

12. Gnaphalitjm lanatum. — A very useful edging plant with hoary 
leaves, capable of being managed so as to be 6 or 18 inches in height, 
in the latter case producing its bunches of huffish sweet everlasting, 
flowers. It should be propagated by cuttings in August, and kept rather 
dry in winter in any airy place, where frost will not reach it. The least 
frost destroys it when damp. If allowed to run wild round a bed, and 
to interlace itself among the plants behind, it looks very graceful. By 
pegging and cutting it may be kept compact, and to any desirable 
height. The more sun it has the whiter it will be. 

13. Salvia argbntea. — This, though hardy does better for a bed 
or -border than for edging, as it is generally from 2 to 3 feet in height, 
and looks best when growing upright instead of under edging treatment. 

14. Stachys lanata. — A very hardy Siberian Hedge Nettle plant, 
with large, woolly, thick leaves, which in any case, and especially if the 
flower-stems are removed, makes a dense carpet on the ground. For 
this carpeting and for broad margins it is more suitable than for narrow 
edgings ; but it is useful for many places, and has the recommendation 
of looking after itself pretty well wherever it has standing room. It 
makes roots so freely, that every little bit will grow. It looks whitest 
and most sparkling where it receives the most sun. 

Of the plants specified, we prefer Cerastiums for low edgings, and 
Centaurea and Cineraria when the edgings are to range from 6 to 12 or 
more inches in height. 

HARDY PLANTS. 

VARIEGATED HARDY BEDDING PLANTS. 

Bellis perennis aucub^folia. — Perhaps the best of all golden 
variegated plants. It grows about 3 inches high, has bright scarlet 
flowers in early summer, and is second to no edging plant known. 
Division of the root. 

Fragaria variegata (Variegated Strawberry). — Beautiful silver 
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variegation. Grows about 6 inches high. Forms very pretty white 
panels, in borders, and is adapted for growing under trees if the spot 
is not too dry. Of easy culture, and adapted to all soils. Increased 
by runners. 

Iris germanica varibgata. — Height 1 to H foot. White stripes 
along the sword-like leaves, which give it a fine appearance in a ribbon- 
border. Division of the root. 

Shamrock (Trifolium reptans).* — Black and green leaves. Height 
6 to 9 inches. A centre of Achillea aurea, a ring of Shamrock round 
it, and an edging of Arabis caucasica variegata, make a superb bed. 
Seed, division, and cuttings. 

Melissa vulgaris variegata (Golden Variegated Balm). — Deep 
golden blotch. Height 1 foot. Liable to lose its variegation in rich 
soils in autumn. Good for small or medium-sized beds. Cuttings and 
division of the root. 

Spir^a ulmaria variegata (Variegated Meadow Sweet). — Very 
sweet, and beautiful when planted as the back row of a ribbon. Suckers 
and division. 

Arabis lucida variegata. — As a dwarf bedding plant this is 
surpassed by none, and equalled by few. It is a first-rate plant for 
tessellated patterns, and margins of beds. Suckers or offsets. It is 
the Arabis alpina variegata of some gardens. 

Arabis albida variegata. — More free in habit than the preceding, 
and having white variegations. It is sometimes called Arabis caucasica 
variegata and A. grandiflora variegata. It is a charming edging plant 
to go next grass, and for fiUing-in angles, &c., in tessellated patterns. 
Division of the roots or cuttings. 

Alyssum saxatile varibgatum. — Much used in embroidered 
parterre patterns. It forms a lovely yellow bed in spring, and the 
foliage tells afterwards, but at best it is not equal to many other 
variegated plants. Cuttings and division. 

Alyssum dentatum variegatum. — Of free branching habit, with 
lanceolate leaves uniformly belted with creamy yellow. By pinching 
out the fore shoots it forms a dense short growth; suitable for an 
edging, or a row from 6 to 12 inches wide in a ribbon. Cuttings. 

Glechoma hederacba variegata. — Golden variegation ; the plant 
dwarf, free-growing, and forming a good edging. A lovely plant also for 
variegated tracery, a charming rockery plant, and a gem for hanging- 
baskets. Cuttings and division. 

* The true Shamrock is now considered to be Oxalis acetosella, Common Wood Sorrel ; 
but the plant known in gardens as Shamrock is Trifolium reptans pentaphyllum, or Five- 
loaved White Dutch Clover. 
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Artemisia vulgaris variegata. — White variegation. Useful for 
large patterns requiring a silver ground, or a back row iu a ribbon. 
Division. 

Ballota nigra variegaia. — Leaves beautifully spotted witli white. 
Forms a neat silvery bed, but requires pegging down. Division. 

iEGOPODiuM podagraria, — Fine golden variegation. Suitable for 
filling up where a light golden mass is desired. Division. 

AiRA ccbrclea variegata. — A very graceful striped-leaved Grass, 
its beauty being strikingly apparent in the third or fourth row of a 
ribbon. Division. 

Dactylis glomerata variegata elegantissima. — A pretty new 
dwarf Grass, growing about 1 foot high, forming a charming row in a 
ribbon ; and its graceful character will render it valuable for imparting 
a light appearance to heavy masses of colour and stiff formal outlines. 
Division. 

Thymus vulgaris variegatus.— A neat plant for forming edgings 
to beds, a:id for chain patterns. Division. 

Melissa Pattbrsoni ;^Silver Variegated Balm). — Neat and pretty 
for margins of beds. Cuttings and division. 

LoNiGERA BRACHYPODA VARIEGATA (Gold-nettod Japanese Honey- 
suckle). — The leaves of this are permanently netted over with bright 
golden veins. It forms a fine bed and a neat edging, and is handsome 
as a climber. Cuttings and layers. 

Veronica cham^drys variegata. — A fine plant, with the brightest 
of bright blue flowers and silvery variegated foliage. Indispensable for 
chain and small pattei'ns. Novel as an edging. Division. 

ScROPHULARiA NODOSA VARIEGATA.— Leaves blotched with white; 
habit vigorous, but may be had any height by pinching back. Fine for 
ribbons.. Cuttings and division. 

Saxiebaga japonica variegata. — Hardy, with large leaves, creamy 
white, green, and deep rose. A first-rate plant for edgings or broad 
belts. Division. 

ViNCA MAJOR VARIEGATA. — Silver variegation. Effective, and will 
grow under trees, and almost anywhere. Cuttings and offsets. 

ViNCA MINOR VARIEGATA. — White variegation, and when trained 
close to the ground forms a carpet-like ornament. Cuttings, lajers, 
and offsets. 

EROSTED SILVER AND HOARY-LEAVED HARDY BEDDING PLANTS. 

Achillea clavenn.*!. — Dwarf habit; foliage silver grey; flowers 
white, borne in dense clusters, which require to be cut off closely, and 
then we have a plant for a ribbon row or belt from 4 to 6 inches high, 
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and retaining its uniform height and compactness throughout the season. 
Division and cuttings. 

DiOTUS MAKiTiMA. — A low, trailing, pretty plant, with blue-tinted 
silver grey nap ; requires close pegging. Very distinct, and forms a 
lively contrast where green shades predominate. Cuttings. 

Nepeta c^sia. — Hoary leaves and violet flowers. Excellent for 
chains or planting round beds of evergreen shrubs, as Rhododendrons. 
It makes a good small bed, and is excellent as a belt to yellow beds. 
Division and cuttings. 

Cineraria maritima. — One of the finest silvery plants we have. A 
bed of this, or rather a centre, with a broad band of Saponaria ooymoides 
round it, is splendid. Suitable for ribbons, and generally useful for 
effect anywhere. Seed, division, and cuttings. 

Antennaria marqaritacea. — Eifective silvery foliage. Suitable 
for belts, chains, and ornamentation generally. Division. 

Antennaria arenaria. — Effective plant for belts, chains, tessellated 
patterns, &c. Division. This is an Everlasting. 

Antennaria htperborea. — Dense and dwarf tufts, leaves silvery 
on both sides. For edgings, ribbons, and tessellated patterns. Division. 

Artemisia argentea. — ^As a neat half-shrubby plant with silvery 
grey foliage, employed as an edging to large beds or borders of shrubs, 
clipped to the required height and width, this is unsurpassed. It forms 
a uniform band or line of any size, and as a clump on a lawn is a fine 
object. Cuttings and division. 

Cerastium Biebbrsteini. — A better and more silvery species than 
C. tomentosum ; stronger in habit and more effective as an edging 
or ribbon plant. Division and cuttings. 

Cerastium tomentosum. — ^Fine for ribbons, chains, and edgings. 
Division, seeds, and cuttings. 

Cerastium grandielorum. — Erect tuft-like Jiabit, from 6 to 
9 inches high, linear-lanceolate leaves, 1 inch long, of a glaucous silvery 
hue. Distinct and fine; suitable for ribbons, bauds, chains, and 
ornamental work generally. Division and cuttings, 

Stachys lanata. — Glaucous woolly leaves, dwarf habit. Unsur- 
passed for close carpet- work and neutral belts, growing well under trees. 
Cuttings and offsets. 

Origanum pseud o-dictamn us. — Round whitish grey leaves, and 
neat as an edging. Division. 

Salvia officinalis variegata. — Tricoloured leaves. Effective for 
edgings and ribbons. Cuttings and division. 

Gnaphalium lanatum.— Shrubby and bushy habit, silvery foliage ; 
effective for ribbons, edgings, and belts. Cuttings. 
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Centaurea MONTANA. — Very silvery foliage. Fine for centres of 
beds, and valuable as a bardy plant. Allied to C. argentea and 
C. ragusina. Cuttings and seeds. 

Veronica Candida. — Dense tufts of intense glaucous silvery leaves, 
6 to 9 inches high. Very eifective for ribbons, chains, and beds. 
Division. 

Gnaphalium lbontopodixjm. — A very dwarf-tufted plant, the dense 
heads of flowers appear as if quite smothered in fine- silky wool. As 
an edging plant this is distinct and effective. Division. 

Eritrichum nanum. — Dwarf silky tufts, with heads of rather large 
vivid blue Forget-me-not-like flowers. Division. 



HARDY FLOWERING BEDDING PLANTS. 

Saponaria ocymoides. — As a dwarf plant for beds nothing is more 
beautiful than this when covered with its myriads of rose-coloured 
blossoms, whilst for edgings it is one of the most striking and interesting 
of plants. Division and cuttings. 

Lychnis (Aqrostemma) coronaeia. — This plant has the soft 
silvery foliage of Stachys lanata, with fine racemose corymbs, l^to 
2 feet high, of vivid magenta-crimson flowers. It is valuabls for ribbons 
and masses. Seed and cuttings. 

Lychnis Haaqeana supeeba. — Brilliant orange scarlet flowers. 
Plant 1 foot to 18 inches high. Cuttings and divisions. 

Linaeia alpina. — A prostrate silvery tuft covered with terminal 
corymbs of purple flowers with fiery orange centres. When strong 
plants two or three years old are employed, they form dense patches of 
great beauty. Very effective in masses. Seed. 

Lythrum rosedm superbum. — Tall, dense, branching spikes of 
vivid rose-coloured flowers from 2 to 3 feet high, forming an effective 
back row in a ribbon. Unequalled for producing a heavy mass of colour. 
Division and cuttings. 

Silene reticulata. — Rose-coloured blossoms, having a charming 
effect in a bed. Division and cuttings. 

Antirrhinum. — Numerous varieties. Cuttings and seed. 

(Enothera macrocarpa. — Lovely large yellow flowers, one of the 
finest bright yellow bedding plants. Seed and cuttings. 

(Enothera riparia. — A pretty, dwarf, bright yellow-flowered plant. 
Cuttings and seeds. 

LiNUM MONOGYNUM. — Flowers much like L. grandiflorum, but white, 
continuing a long time in bloom. Cuttings. 

Achillea aurea. — Fine golden yellow. Division. 

e 
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Achillea iEOTPTiAGA. — Glaucous leaves. Flowers pale yellow. 
Division. 

There is a variety of the common Yarrow with rosy purple flowers, 
which grows from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet high, and is very effective in 
beds. 

Pyeethkum paethenium flokb pleno. — A fine pure white bedding 
plant, suitable for a ribbon next to a scarlet. Does well in dry shady 
places. Cuttings and division. There are many new varieties of 
various shades of colouTi 

Pansies. — Double Purple, or Good Gracious, Trentham Blue, 
Purple King, White Queen, Yellow Prince. These, in beds of one or 
more colours, produce a fine effect, and there are few finer beds than a 
mass of fancy varieties or mixed Pansies. Cuttings, seeds. 

PENTSTBMONS.^Charming bedding plants, of dwarf habit, and con- 
tinuing long in bloom. Their colours vary from bluish purple to rosy 
carmine and scarlet. Cuttings. 

Delphinium foemosum. — This forms a splendid bedding plant. 
Every other plant should be stopped when the shoots are 6 inches high, 
in order that the bloom may be of longer continuance. Flowers bright 
deep blue. Seed and division. 

Calceolakias.— These only require the protection of a cold frame. 
They vary in colour, being crimson, brown, pale yellow, or orange, and 
are amongst the handsomest of bedding plants. Cuttings. 

Mtosotis paltjsteis. — Bright blue, with pink eye. Charming as a 
blue edging plant. Division. 

Myosotis alpioola (M. alpestris, Hooker). — A charniing plant, 
forming dwarf dense tufts, and covered with large heads of flowers, 
which are bright blue with a yellow eye, and produced in such profusion 
as to hide the foliage. This is not the M. alpestris of gardens. It is 
delightfully fragrant in the evening. Division. 

Teitonia aueba. — This forms a beautiful orange group. Boots. 

Anemone japonica Honoeine Jobeet. — Flowers large, white; 
foliage handsome. Forms a fine bed for autumn flowering. Division. 



PLANTS FOR VASES AND RUSTIC BASKETS. 

PLANTS FOE VASES. 

The filling of large stone vases may vary each time the plants are 
changed, which is pretty often for in-door purposes ; as the plants may 
simply be plunged, pots and all, and covered with moss. We often 
have creepers prepared for the purpose of hanging over the edges, and 
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tall and medium-sized plants for the centre. A trailing Tradescantia 
is one of our greatest fayourites for a marble vase, but Isolepis gracilis 
and several Ferns are used occasionally. 

The following are suitable if required for flowering in the spring. 
Dralja aizoides, yellow; Linaria cymbalaria alba, white; Lotus cor- 
niculatus flore pleno, yellow ; Cerastium tomentosum, white ; Alyssum 
saxatile compactum, yellow ; Arabis alpina, white ; Phlox verna, pink ; 
and Aubrietia deltoidea grandiflora, bluish purple. 

Another mode adopted for spring decoration is as follows. If there 
are five vases in a row, twelve Tulips of the Vermilion Brilliant to be 
removed from where they were put to root in October, and planted 
early in March in each vase ; the tops to be about an inch out of the 
ground at the time. Then, after the whole of these Tulips are thus 
planted, the next thing is to fringe the vases ; and the last thing, to 
cover every spare inch of the soil with Golden Saxifrage. The figure 
to be made of fifteen plants of Aubrietia purpurea for each vase, and 
between them (the Aubrietias), a stand-up plant of the close-growing 
white Iberis. 

Most plants to do well require more space than they can have in a 
vase, and to depend on liquid food alone is very precarious, and too arti- 
ficial to continue long with a good result. On that account, therefore, 
many of the most ornamental plants must be discarded from vases. 
Fuchsias, which are as ornamental as any class of flowers can be to 
elevate on a level with or above the eye, are too greedy to do well in a 
confined space. Verbenas are also beautiful when well done ; but they, 
too, are expensive, and soon cease to flower well if not well fed. The 
same may be said of Petunia, Gaillardia, and Calceolaria, although the 
latter will flower well when first planted out, but the lack of after-growth 
soon makes them cease. Many other plants might be added to this 
list, but enough has been said to explain the reason why such plants do 
not answer. Let us now turn to those which are more suitable, and 
make a few remarks on each. 

Pelargonium, Ivy-leaved. — The scarlet of this class is certainly 
the best plant for vases, requiring but little room, and not so likely to 
flag for want of water as many others, and its glossy green leaves seem 
more garnished with flowers when in a confined quarter than when more 
at large. Other kinds of Ivy -leaved Pelargoniums are also good, but 
none better than the above. 

Pelarsonitjms, Scarlet. — These do very well in a general way when 
regularly and well watered. Tom Thumb is yet a useful member of 
this class. A rich soil will keep them in good order a long time, and 
they flower well. 
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Pelargoniums, Variegated. — Mangles' Pink is better than the more 
upright-growing ones, and being a free grower, and not over-greedy of 
much room, it is one of the best plants we have for vases and small 
boxes. 

Pelargoniums, Oak-leaved Varieties. — ^There are a few of these 
which do not like a rich soil and plenty of it better than a limited space, 
but they flower better by being confined. The White Unique and 
Shrubland Pet, varieties widely different, answer best, the latter being, 
in fact, a very pretty object to make a centre plant of; and nothing 
makes a more compact, neat bed than this, with an edging of white 
Alyssum round it. 

Cuphea platycentra. — This ornamental plant answers very well in 
a vase or box, and its flowers seem the more pretty by being brought 
on a level with the eye ; its leaves are also pretty. 

Cineraria maritima. — This plant is perhajjs the most useful one of 
all, for its silvery white leaves contrast so well with whatever is around 
it, that it is seldom out of place. It also stands the winter, and, in 
fact, looks well at all times, a desideratum not to be overlooked where 
there is not the means of exchanging plants so often as is done in some 
public gardens and other places in high keeping. 

Mesembryanthemums. — There are several species which look 
remarkably well and flower more freely in vases than in the open ground. 
Insigne is one of the best, but there are several others nearly as good^ 
They have also the good property of not suffering much if not regularly 
watered. This is important when perhaps water cannot always be 
insured as forthcoming. 

Lophospermum. — This certainly thrives best when Liberally dealt 
vrith, but it will do in a cramped place. Hendersonii is better than 
scandens. 

Lobelia erinus and its varieties certainly like better treatment than 
to be in a small compass along with other things more robust than 
themselves; but where a blue- flowering plant is wanted of low growth, 
this is assuredly better than any of the Verbenas. 

Alyssum variegatum. — This wiU do very well, but when the vase 
or box itself is white, or nearly so, it vrill be out of place. The exposed, 
and, in some cases, difficult-of-access places in which many of these 
ornamental objects are situated, render it no easy matter to furnish 
them with water in sufficient quantity to meet the wants of all plants 
that might otherwise do. Thus it is not advisable to plant such as will 
take harm by its occasional neglect ; and, though hanging, drooping 
plants look well where they can be introduced, it is next to impossible 
to get them to look well in exposed, windy situations.: one side, the 
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leeward, may possibly escape, but uniformity is not maintained by so 
doing. Inside a bouse plants can be coaxed into any position ; outside 
tbey assume a certain amount of independence of action in spite of all 
the skill and management brought to bear in the matter, although it 
must be admitted that well-directed industry has done much to counter- 
act certain tendencies in plants which hare been pronounced defects in 
their character. 

IsoLEPis GRACILIS is not liable to this objection. It makes an 
excellent edging for vases in the open air, and maintains its uniform 
and graceful growth despite the winds. 

PLANTS FOR RUSTIC BEDS AND BASKETS. 

Nothing would seem more easy than to make such a rustic basket- 
bed as would last a lifetime, at one- tenth of the price of a real rustic, 
that would be rickety in three or four years and patchy afterwards. 
The way to do it is to dig or trench the space first ; then to place one 
row of bats or stones on the edge of the grass ; then to plant small Ivy 
plants just inside the bats, and to take out the heads of the Ivy between 
the bats at the foundation ; then draw the common soil of the bed up 
against the bats ; after that lay bats in layers, and the back soil to bed 
and mortar them, as it were. Raise the edging to any height you choose ; 
then train the Ivy against the outside face of it, and, to hold it tight, 
push in the tops in the spaces between the top layer of bats — or any- 
where else where the top of the Ivy reaches — or you can poke it in. 
Such a basket, or such an edging to a basket-bed, has been made even 
during the same day that the bed was planted about the middle of 
May ; and it may be done any time from this to that time next year. 
But about the handle of the basket. Two Hazel-rods and two Ivy 
plants in pots, and each 7 or 8 feet long, would make the handle in five 
minutes — a rickety handle, it is true, but it would last one season ; 
and a whole season is sufficient to make- up one's mind to the expense of 
a galvanised iron rod. Or one might choose two smaller rods to be 4 or 
6 inches apart, and a network of wire between them. The great thing 
is to have the handle of something to last one's lifetime, and to be 
entirely hidden by a covering of Ivy. Nothing is so good as Ivy, as it 
looks well winter and summer, and can be kept for years and years to 
the same shape and space as at the beginning. Tropseolum elegans is 
one of the best creepers to run over the handle, but it looks just as well 
without. Nothing but the plain broad-leaved Ivy was used for these 
handles by Mr. Beaton. 

There is just this objection to planting Ivy inside of such basket- 
beds, that the roots, if left to themselves, will soon occupy the whole 
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soil of the inside of the beds, and if not constantly cut and the soil 
renewed, plants turned out in the beds will not thrive. We think 
it better on the whole to plant the Ivy outside on the general level. 
The baskets are also made by stumps of wood set in the ground, the 
Ivy planted outside at their base and trained over them. Such baskets, 
with wood stumps or poles, may be made in regular artistic shapes, 
or so roughly as to take all forms of the picturesque. 

Two shades of scarlet Pelargoniums — a close- trussed kind like Punch 
for the middle, and a loose-headed one like the Model Nosegay round it ; 
and an edging of the mixed common Nasturtium trained down, and most 
of the leaves kept picked off, will make a truly handsome bed ; but if 
your two plants were Punch and Tom Thumb, a practised eye might be 
deceived into the belief you had but one kind : hence one of the practical 
uses of using Nosegays along with close-headed trusses in lines or beds. 

Another of these baskets is a circle, perhaps 10 feet across, 15 or 
18 inches high, of rustic and Ivy sides, and a hidden post in the centre, 
which supports a circular rustic vase, 4 feet "across, and rather more 
than 4 feet above the lower bed. The top vase is of sound, hard wood, 
tarred. Cotoneaster microphylla is planted just inside it, and is trained 
down to hide, the sides ; then a circle of White Ivy- leaf Pelargonium to 
train down over the microphylla, and to fasten to it ; the rest of the top 
being the Shrubland Rose Petunia pegged down and kept low for fear 
of the gales. Evergreens hide the post in winter, and old Wallflowers 
in the beginning of summer, till Mrs. Vernon, the tallest of all the Nose- 
gays, rises and carries the day for itself. A row of large, old Tom 
Thumbs comes next this Nosegay, and a row of white between Tom and 
the Ivy sides. Nothing in shading equals the effect of, say, 2 feet of Tom 
Thumb in bloom, against 3 feet of Mrs. Vernon rising to a pyramidal 
form. You may try it in a six-feet- wide circle. One Mrs. Vernon in the 
very centre, and four Mrs. Vernons round it, and 18 inches from the 
centre ; then a row or two rows of your largest Tom Thumbs, according 
to size — but have them tall, as Mrs. Vernon is the tallest of all bedding 
Pelargoniums, and have a row of Flower of the Day in small young plants 
round the outside. Then of an evening, when the sun is down enough 
to throw the light across your shoulders, is the best time to look on that 
bed in full bloom. That bed, in that light, or in the forenoon, is just as 
telling at 300 yards off as when you are within 10 feet of it. 

The rustic bed may be a circle or not, according to the situation or 
the fancy. Ten feet in diameter is the smallest size, and 30 feet through 
a comfortable bed. The edging must rise 1 inch above 10 inches for 
every foot the bed is over 10 feet through : the edge for a 20-feet bed 
would thus be 20 inches high. All these edgings to be of rubble-work 
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and Ivy — that is, loose stones or loose brickbats, bedded in the soil of 
the bed, and covered outside with Ivy. Let us say a 20-feet-through 
bed, to hide something, or to draw the attention of a stranger from 
something else. The edging in Ivy 20 inches, or a little more or less 
high ; but the soil inside the Ivy not to be so high as the edging by 
9 or 10 inches, but the centre of the bed to rise 20 inches higher than 
the top of the Ivy. Just inside the Ivy have a platform of open rustic 
work just 2 feet across ; drive down stumps, and nail sm^,ll rods to them 
under this platform ; and in the centre of it insert young healthy plants 
of the pretty sweet-scented blue Clematis at 4 feet apa,rt — Clematis 
azurea odorata ; take up their heads between the rods, and train them 
all over the platform as thick as the Ivy is on the side -edging; and the 
more the young shoots are stopped the first year the more numerous 
they wiU be ; and the more they are pruned back in winter, and stopped 
till the end of May, the more bloom they will give in the autumn ; and 
the more bloom the more scent. After a while the rustic frame 
decays like all rustic work ; but by that time there will be such an in- 
terlacing of the shoots of the Clematis, that this ring of Clematis will last 
without any more support as long as the Ivy will. The centre of the 
flowers of Clematis ccerulea odorata are as white with stamens as those 
of the white Clematis itself; therefore a mixture of blue and white will 
admit almost any of the bedding plants ; and the centre of the bed or 
circle, say a space of 14 or ,15 feet in diameter, is to be planted on the 
common plan. It was the old white Clematis that we used for this basket- 
bed ; and all the middle was one kind of scarlet Pelargonium. It was 
on a square piece of ground ; and there were four little circles, one in 
each corner, and a white Clematis in each, and a pole stuck in the 
centre of the bed, the top of it being 10 feet from the Pelargoniums. 
The four Clematises from the four corners rose 7 feet on stakes, and 
then festooned over to the centre pole. 

A rustic basket should not have more than 1 2 inches depth of mould 
in it. All baskets and vases should have more-holding soil than flower- 
beds for the some plants ; a stronger kind of loam. Sheep's droppings, 
gathered a month before, make the best manure, and give the best 
mechanical texture to the loam. Three inches at the top should be mixed 
with leaf mould and some sand, so as to make a light, rich, mellow soil 
of it. After attending to the compost just indicated, keep. the planting 
strictly to three kinds of plants ; two of them to be of most distinct 
colours — scarlet and yellow ; and the third a half-distinct colour — a pale 
blue ; and plant them on this wise : Take, first, a pale blue running 
Lobelia of the Erinus breed ; they are in all the nurseries, but avoid 
Ramosoides, it is too upright, and too dark a blue next the woodwork. 
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Nothing suits so well here as a pale hlue. The plants are in GO-pots, 
turn one out, and flatten the ball gently between your hands till it is 
nearly as flat as a pancake, but do not hurt a root. Open the side at 
the Tery edge of your basket, and lay down the flattened ball with the 
root end of the plant as near the rim as possible ; the herb part of the 
plant will then point out horizontally over the edge of the basket, and 
so on all round, making nearly a continuous hedge all round. Smooth 
the surface of the basket now, and plant a row of young Tom Thumbs, 
with the heads slanting after the Lobelias; then another row of old 
Tom Thumbs, quite upright, and fill the middle with yellow bedding 
Calceolarias, quite full ; and the plants must be old ones, and higher 
than the last row of Pelargoniums. Water well through a rose. 

PLANTS FOR STUMPS OP TEEES. 

There is nothing better than some of the Tropseolums, as Elegans, 
Eclipse, &c. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are also good, and the Gold 
and Silver-edged Ivy itself looks very well and does well. Some of the 
hanging species of Mesembryanthemums also look well, as likewise 
does the variegated Periwinkle; and even Scarlet and other Pelar- 
goniums do pretty well. Calceolarias, Lobelias, Verbenas, and such 
plants as like a richer soil and more of it, do not so well, as we expect 
the quantity of the soil is too limited. 



CULTURE OF BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 

CALCEOLARIA CULTURE. 

Propagation. — Cuttings put into a pan, pot, box, or plain mother 
earth in the month of October, or even later, and simply protected from 
the more extreme frosts, rarely fail to make good, useful plants, as no 
amount of damp seems to injure them, and the amount of protection 
they require is much less than is generally supposed. For many years 
we have been in the habit of putting in hundreds of cuttings into a cold 
pit in the kitchen garden, covered over only in severe weather with 
wooden shutters, very seldom with glass; at least a part of them 
only have that luxury, and rarely do we lose more than two per cent , 
excepting of the delicate kinds, as amplexicaulis, and Prince of Orange 
is a little more tender than some. 

A sandy soil suits them best, as it is not likely to harden and crack 
with alternate wet and dry weather. We put our cuttings in little more 
than 2 inches apart, and by the middle of March take out one-half of the 
rows to give the others room, planting out those taken up into another 
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similar place to strengthen before finally planting out where they are 
to remain. No plant takes up and plants with so much ease and cer- 
tainty of growing as the Calceolaria. The roots being exactly adapted 
to take up with a ball, a close, compact tuft of roots all of equal 
length radiating from the base of the cutting, clasp the earth in such a 
way as to give it more the character of a true ball than that of most 
plants to which that name is given, for, unlike most plants, the 
numerous roots of the Calceolaria are all of equal length, and, con- 
sequently, occupy all the ground they enclose. There are no long, 
rambling rootlets travelling long distances in search of choice food, as 
in the Verbena and Pelargonium, but a thick-set mass, or tuft, of roots 
all uniting in one common centre, and well adapted for assisting the 
plant to endure the ordeal of transportation with little harm to itself. 
Potting is out of the question with bedding Calceolarias, excepting new 
or choice ones. 

Planting-out into Beds. — Having shown that the plant takes up with 
the spade with an excellent ball, and having also pointed out the 
general hardihood of the plant, it need not be wondered at that we 
recommend it being planted out before the general mass of bedding 
plants. For some years we have planted them out in April, and given 
them where practicable a slight covering of laurel boughs — not stuck in 
the ground, as the wind is so liable to blow them out, but laid over the 
plants ; and though they have sometimes received a little nipping from 
frosts, they have never suffered to any«extent that way. It is not 
necessary to plant earlier than April ; only, if the plants are suffering 
from want of room, it is better to do so than allow them to get drawn. 
Plants pot-bound, if there be any such, ought to be turned out into 
some border of suitable soil, and the matted ball will emit a beard of 
nice useful roots, all eager to embrace the fresh and unexplored earth. 
It is always a bad plan to allow Calceolarias to become pot-bound, as 
the plants are not unlikely to die after the first flowers are over. And 
as a temporary shelter is only needed, some makeshift in that way will 
easily present itself to the anxious cultivator. It is, however, proper to 
say, that although the Calceolaria's roots do not ramify far, it likes a 
good rich soil and a fair share of moisture : hence it generally does 
better in showery neighbourhoods than in dry ones. Dry chalky 
banks are its bane, and wet and marshy places are also unsuited to 
it; but it is, nevertheless, so accommodating that few places come 
amiss to it. And as a single plant in a mixed border, its tidy uniform 
appearance recommends it to notice ; and for a single row in a striped 
border it is also equally applicable ; and the shrubby kinds at least 
require no trimming to keep them in order, while C. amplexicaulis can 
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be either pegged down to the condition of a low plant, or tied-up to 
represent a tall one. 

AGERATUM CULTURE. 

Ageratum mexicanum and odoratum can be raised from seeds sown 
in a hotbed early in March ; but seedlings vary in habit and even in 
tint, and therefore it is in every way best to keep a few boxes or pots 
of the desirable kinds over the winter. These will scarcely stand the 
cold that scarlet Pelargoniums will do; in fact, the place in which 
they are kept should not be long under 40°. Provided this stock is 
secured for the winter, or a few good plants are kept in pots, the tops 
of such plants and struck cuttings will strike very soon and freely 
after the end of February in a hotbed ; and to give these justice, they 
should be potted separately, or turned out into a temporary bed, 
to be protected, in the beginning of April. The last week in May is 
early enough to turn out these plants in the flower garden, and as they 
make bunches of fibrous roots, they lift as well as the Calceolaria with 
balls, even after they show bloom. On this account^though, as stated 
above, Calceolarias may be planted earlier— yet, in all composition 
beds, we generally wait and plant them along with the other things. 
There is a nice dwarf Ageratum, not higher than the bulk of Verbenas, 
and producing its bluish grey small heads in great abundance, which 
is also truest to colour when raised from cuttings. 



If managed in the following way the Amaranthus melancholicus ruber 
cannot fail to give every satisfaction. The seed should be sown about 
the third week in April on a moderate hotbed, and as soon as the young 
plants have made a second set of leaves, they should be pricked off into 
boxes filled with a good rich soil. They may be pricked out in the 
boxes nearly as thickly as they can stand together ; then place them in 
a close frame for a few days, when they will soon emit fresh roots and 
start growing very freely, They should then have the benefit of all the 
air that can be given theni for the purpose of hardening them off. By 
this time there will be spare frames, into which they should be pricked 
out ; about 3 inches of good soil should be placed in these, and the 
plants should then be carefully turned out of the boxes, taking care to 
disentangle the roots without injury. The plants should then be 
pricked out into the frames about 2 or 3 inches apart. If there is 
plenty of partly decayed leaves at hand, put 6 or 8 inches of them into 
the bottom of the frames before putting the soil in. This will give a little 
heat to start them into growth. As each light is filled water with a fine 
rose and shut them up; they should be kept close for a few days, and if 
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the weather is bright must be shaded. Syringe them every afternoon just 
before the sun is off the frames, and shut them up closely. Continue 
this treatment for ten days or a fortnight, by which time the plants 
will be well established, when they should be gradually hardened off, 
leaving the lights off them altogether about the third week in May. By 
the first week in June they will be sufi&ciently hardened, and may be 
planted out where they are wanted. They should not be planted out 
earlier than the middle of June, unless the weather is very favour- 
able, and the situation where they are to be planted is a sheltered 
one. 

Often a large bed of Amaranthus, with an edging of Viola cornuta, 
is one of the finest objects ; it lights up every bed near it, and, 
when seen at a distance, when the sun is shining on it, the effect is 
grand in the extreme. This Violet is perfectly hardy, and is now 
one of the most useful plants for edging we have; it is of a shade 
of colour we are very short of amongst the numerous plants suitable 
for bedding purposes — it is a beautiful violet-shaded mauve. It flowers 
very freely all through the summer and autumn months — in fact it is 
seldom out of bloom summer or winter. In damp soils it grows very 
freely ; it will, therefore, want frequently pegging down, and some of 
the young growths will have to be pinched out, and all seed pods 
removed. The plants should be divided in the spring, and pricked 
out in beds ; or they may be planted out at once around the margins 
of the beds where they are intended to remain during the following 
summer. 

ANAGALLIS CULTURE. 

Anaqallises are best treated in much the same way. If cuttings 
are taken in July, August, and September, little firm side pieces, about 
an inch or so in length, are the best cuttings. A frame or hand-light 
will be necessary in the two first months mentioned ; but if the middle 
of September should arrive before the cuttings are put in, a slight bottom 
heat would be advisable. Every kind of bedding plant, however, keeps 
better in winter if it never have met with any coddling that can be 
spared in rearing them. The best plan is to pot a few plants in May ; 
instead of planting them out, nip and stop them all the summer, to 
prevent them flowering, and give but little pot-room or watering for 
encouraging growth ; and such plants will furnish a store-house for 
securing any amount of cuttings in the spring as soon as a Cucumber or 
any other bed is at work. For beds, unless very small ones, we do not 
consider these suitable, as they open and shut so much with the sun ; 
but for dangling over a vase or rustic basket, in places where hurricanes 
of wind cannot reach them, few things look more beautiful. Planted 
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close to the edges of such receptacles, or plunged in small pots, they 
bloom with a profuseness rarely witnessed in beds, however treated 
and managed in them. 

BEDDING PELARGONIUM CULTURE. 

Pelargoniums. — Early in -September is the time to propagate the 
Pelargonium to have good plants for planting out next year. 
Where large quantities are required pots should be dispensed with 
altogether ; and even where Pelargoniums are grown in small quantities 
they will be found to do best in boxes, in which way also larger 
numbers can be kept in a limited space. There are many advantages 
to be gained by adopting this system, one being that the plants grow 
better when they are turned out of boxes than they do out of pots. The 
boxes may be 2 feet long, 10 inches wide, and 6 inches deep. 

In preparing the boxes for the cuttings, the best drainage is char- 
coal, of which some large lumps are placed over the openings in the 
bottom of the box, then some smaller pieces put between, finishing off 
with some small charcoal or the small siftings from the crock heap. 
There should be about 1^ inch of drainage in the bottom of the boxes. 
The remaining space in the box is to be filled up with nice sandy soil, 
and a little silver or clean river sand sprinkled over the surface. 
After this the cuttings may be put in, the soil in the boxes having been 
made moderately firm. By using rough boxes, merely nailed, there is 
plenty of drainage without making holes, and as we use finer sifted 
soil for the top, the rougher riddlings go over the bottom of the box. 
If the boxes are only 4 inches deep they are easier managed. 

Select good firm cuttings, put about sixty or eighty in each box. 
See that the cuttings are placed flat on the bottom of the hole made by 
the dibble. The soil should also be pressed firmly around the sides of 
the cuttings. After the box is full give it a few taps on the bench to 
shake the river sand in about the cuttings, and finish the operation by 
giving a good watering. This will consolidate the sand about the cut- 
tings. As the boxes are filled they are placed side by side in long beds, 
one or two boxes wide, in the open air. They are then left exposed to 
all weathers till towards the end of September, when they are placed 
where they can be sheltered from rain or cold nights. By this time the 
cuttings will have made roots, and about the end of October they should 
be stowed away in their winter quarters. The best place for this 
purpose is shelves as near the glass as possible, and where the air can 
be kept dry and circulate freely amongst them. The more choice 
kinds— such as Mrs. Pollock, Sunset, Cloth of Gold, &c., should not 
be put in quite so closely together as the commoner kinds. The soil for 
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them should also be prepared with more care, and silver sand should be 
used instead of river sand. They will also require a little more warmth 
in the dull winter months ; but they must not by any means be excited 
into growth, and no attempt must be made to take cuttings from them 
till the end of March, when such may be taken oS with perfect safety, 
and pricked out under hand-lights on an old spent hotbed. The tops 
of hand-lights are the best for this purpose, for, placing a lump of brick 
or stone at intervals for the tops of the lights to rest on, will allow 
the air to circulate, freely amongst the cuttings. This is one of the 
most important points to be attended to in striking the Mrs. Pollock 
section, for if the air is once allowed to become damp and stagnant for 
ever so short a period, it is fatal to them. We mention this in connection 
with their spring propagation, because they cannot be fully exposed in 
the open air at that early period of the season. In the autumn they 
are struck just in the same way as the commoner kinds ; but cuttings 
of the Mrs. Pollock section, struck in the manner described above, 
grow much more freely when planted out than those struck in the 
autumn, the latter having a greater tendency to bloom. Where room 
is not an object, each cutting of these tenderer kinds should go in 
a small pot. 

All the kinds of Pelargoniums should have as little water as possible 
after they are packed away in their winter quarters ; but when they are 
watered, they should be thoroughly well soaked. To do this, they must 
be watered three or four times over. 

Spring Mariagement. — About the last week in March, if the weather 
is pretty mild and open, with sunshine, the plants of the hardier 
scarlet kinds are to be shaken out of their boxes and planted as thickly 
as they can be, without crowding them too much, in pits and frames, 
as near the glass as possible. If the soil in the pits is in a nice moist 
state they should not be watered, but should be syringed every day 
an hour or two before the sun is off the glass, and shut up ; if there 
is no sun they must not be syringed- A little rough leaf mould placed 
along the roots will cause them to lift better. For the more delicate 
section, such as Flower of the Day, Bijou, Mrs. Pollock, &c., if there 
is a foot or two of leaves put under the soil, it will be all the better, 
as it will give them a very slight bottom heat, which will ensure their 
immediate root-action, but care must be taken that the roots do not 
go down among the leaves. In fact, most of these do rather best 
when potted. 

By the second week in April the plants will have made new leaves, 
and will be rather crowded; they should then be taken out and put 
into larger pits, and placed further apart. At this shift the soil must 
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not be pressed firmly about them; the best way is to make little straight 
cuts with the spade across the frame, stand the cuttings upright against 
the back of the nick, sprinkle a little fine leaf soil about their roots, 
then at the next shift the plants will come out with nice little balls 
attached to them. 

About the 10th of May the plants are gradually exposed to the 
open air, and in a fortnight from this time are ready for removal to 
their final quarters. Though those raised out of such beds will flag 
a little at first, they soon overtake those potted, &c. 

GROUNDSEL, DOCBLB, CULTURE. 

Many persons admire this very much; but it is best — whether 
purple or deep crimson — for small beds, or for edgings to large beds. 
In a large bed it is next to impossible to cut or trim it, and, conse- 
quently, unless in peculiar seasons, its beauty is apt to depart in an 
early part of the autumn — when cut and trimmed it wiU last aU the 
season. Cuttings of firm little side-shoots, taken off from July to the 
end of August, wiU root nicely under a hand-light or frame kept close, 
shaded in sunshine, and with air given at night. The easiest plan is to 
keep a plant or two in March and April, to stop it frequently to prevent 
it flowering, and to prevent rampant growth by tinder-potting and 
under-watering. Such a plant will furnish plenty of firm stubby little 
shoots that make beautiful cuttings in summer; and these, placed 
under a hand-light, will strike with but little attention; and, if kept 
rather stunted, will make fine hardy plants for passing through the 
winter ; and in spring may be easily multiplied to any extent wherever 
there is a hotbed. 

LOBELIA SPECIOSA CULTURE. 

With loam, peat, leaf mould, and sand, well mixed together, fill the 
boxes nearly full, add some fine-sifted peat and sand, and press evenly 
all over the boxes. Then sow the seeds, and with fine-sifted peat soil 
cover them lightly, settling all down with water from a brush. This do 
at the beginning of June. Plunge the boxes in coal ashes, and put a 
little whitening on the glass, inside of the frame, to keep the rays of 
the sun off. 

When strong enough to handle, prick out the seedlings, three to- 
gether, in thumb-pots, and plunge the whole in coal ashes up to the 
rim, to remain there till October. All light- coloured and wiry-leaved 
seedlings root out, and those only of the erect and true blue Lobelia 
speciosa are to be retained. These, also, are to be trimmed off, and all 
flower-stems to be cut closely in. They are then to be placed near the 
glass, where air can be freely given. 
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Keep them in a cold place all the winter, free from frost and damp. 
At the end of March shake them out, pot them singly into thumb-pots, 
cut back and place them in a mild hotbed till the pots are full of roots ; 
then harden them off, and plunge the pots in coal ashes under a frame- 
By planting-out time they make nice close plants, and you can 
always depend on having them in great perfection by this plan. Spring- 
sown plants are not so well fitted for regular lines, but we have had 
them very fine from sowing in February, pricking off and hardening 
off before the end of May. In sowing, we use six-inch pots well 
drained, well watered, and, when drained, press the surface gently, sow 
the seeds, press again, and cover with a dusting of silver sand ; cover 
with a square of glass, and place in a hotbed. 

PBRILLA NANKINENSIS CULTURE. 

It is of easy cultivation. Sow it in a seed-pan, placed in a slight 
hotbed, about the end of March ; pot the seedlings singly when large 
enough to handle, and finally plant them out about the same time as 
otlier bedding-out plants — ^viz., about the last week in May. Having 
very fibrous roots it Kfts well when pricked out in a bed. It appears 
to possess a less degree of hardiness than the Dahlia, Heliotrope, &c., 
as the same degree of autumnal frost which destroys them also proves 
fatal to the PeriUa. 

Perilla nankinensis grows from cuttings as freely as a Balsam, and 
August is the best time to propagate it; but it will not keep over 
the winter unless in a temperature of from 55°. It is never safe if 
turned out before the first week in June, and seedlings will be strong 
before that time= 

TKOP^OLUM ELEGANS CULTURE. 

This is one of the very best of all the bedding plants, of a soft 
orange colour, and is best from early spring cuttings. Two or three 
stout bushy plants of it, kept over the winter, will supply cuttings 
enough for a large garden, as it roots so easily and grows freely, but is 
not by any means a rambler. The young plants must not be wider 
apart than 9. inches. 

The true bedding Tropseolum is to be had only from cuttings, and 
the true way to have them, and to give no trouble, is to make them in 
May, before flower- buds come ; to keep lots of them in one large pot 
the whole summer ; to keep them from flowering and running about ; 
to prune them back pretty close in the middle of September, and ten 
days later to shake them entirely out of the soil, and to repot them and 
set them growing for the winter along with young Pelargoniums, and to 
take cuttings from these next February. The proper distance is to 
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cover your beds so that a six-inch-wide cord could not be passed 
between any of the plants without touching a leaf. Tom Thumb 
Tropseolum must not be planted near Elegans, as it is too dull there ; 
but all of them will grow and bloom well in any light soil. 

Drain a number of four-inch or five-inch pots, and fill them then 
with very sandy loam, with half an inch of sand on the top. Select 
little side-shoots, 2 inches or 3 inches long for cuttings. Remove all 
the leaves except one or two little things at the point, lay them down in 
a shady place, the root ends exposed, and the tops kept damp with a 
little moss or damp paper. In a few hours insert them thickly round 
the sides of the pot, and place them in a cold frame or pit. If room is 
deficient they may stand in the same pots all the winter, and the reason 
for placing them round the sides is, that you can water the soil without 
wetting the succulent stems in winter. A few such pots will furnish 
plenty more of cuttings in the spring. In damp seasons there must 
be a free disleafing, to let the flowers show. 

VERBENA CULTURE. 

Cuttings in Spring. — The first half of April is the best time for 
striking these. Make ready a light compost, consisting of one part 
heath mould, one part loam, and one part leaf mould. This compost 
should be thoroughly mixed, and a little sand added to make it open 
and pervious to water. It should not be used till it is moderately dry. 
Then obtain a sufficient quantity of broken pots for drainage, and lastly 
a sufficient number of clean pots from 4 to 5 inches wide. Smaller 
pots sooner get dry, and larger ones are troublesome in potting off the 
cuttings when struck. 

A gentle heat is absolutely necessary, and, as few amateurs have 
the convenience of a proper propagating- house, a hotbed 3 feet 
thick, made of well-tempered stable-dung, is the next best -means of 
obtaining that heat. Leaves, also, make a good hotbed ; but they can- 
not be so easily procured. Upon this bed place a one or two-light 
frame, and upon the dung inside the frame place a layer of coal ashes 
and old tan, if that can be had. Then, as soon as the heat is mode- 
rated and sweet, take off the cuttings, with names on wooden or 
zinc labels placed to each kind. They may be allowed to dry a little 
by inserting the ends of each in dry sand. Fill a pot first with drainage 
an inch thick ; then with the compost upon that up to within an inch of 
the top, and that space fill with pure silver sand: give it a gentle 
watering, and then plant the cuttings in rows across the pot. Stick 
labels with the names written on them facing each variety. If you have 
sufficient cuttings to fill a pot with all of one variety, it will be safer in 
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order to prevent mistakes. Press the sand close about the bottom 
of each cutting as the planting goes on, and as soon as a pot is filled 
give a gentle watering, suificient to cause the sand to fill up the holes, 
and leave the sand quite smooth and level. Proceed in this manner till 
all the cuttings are planted, and then place the pots in the frame. If 
the heat is sufficiently moderate the pots may be plunged in the old tan 
or coal ashes : the cuttings will root so much the quicker by being so 
plunged. Take great care in shading from bright sunshine, and give 
water from a fine-rosed watering pot whenever the sand becomes dry. 
With this care nine-tenths of the cuttings ought to strike, and be fit for 
potjng off in a month or six weeks. When they are potted off in 
small 60's they should be replaced in the frame, and shaded for a week 
or ten days, when they may be gradually inured to bear the full light of 
the sun. Give abundance of air to harden them off ready for planting 
out or repotting for blooming in pots. For the latter purpose they 
should be severely stopped, and the tops made use of for cuttings. 

When saving labour is to be considered, the following plan, often 
followed by Mr. Fish, will answer well. Make the bed as above, tread 
firm, add 2 inches of rotten leaves, and an inch of riddlings of soil ; 
then 2 inches of sandy soil, beat firm, and a sprinkling of sand on the 
surface. Then dibble-in the cuttings about 2 inches apart, and by the 
middle of May they will be good plants, and may be moved with nice 
balls at once to the beds and planted. 

Autumn Cuttings. — Verbenas axe best struck in pans with a Httle 
rough soil at the bottom, about an inch of loam and leaf mould upon it, 
and then 2 inches of silver sand ; or fill the pans one-third of their 
depth with loam and leaf mould in equal parts, and then fill up to the 
rim with silver sand. Take short-jointed growing, not flowering, shoots 
about 3 inches long, and if they have a couple of joints to be inserted 
in the soil, and a growing point, they are the right kind. Cut them 
transversely below the lowest joint, take off' the lowest two pairs of 
leaves, and dibble them in the pan 1^ inch apart every way. Water to 
settle the sand about the cuttings, and stand the pans on ashes in a 
cold frame. Keep close and shaded for a few days, and after the fourth 
day give about an inch of air to prevent their damping off. In ten days 
or a fortnight they will have struck ; gradually harden off, and place 
the pans on boards in an open situation until the end of September 
Then take out the points of the cuttings with the finger and thumb^ 
and remove the pans to a sheltered but open situation. In November 
remove to a cool house only just frost-proof, place them near the glass, 
give air daily, and enough water to keep them from flagging, but not 
a drop more. The cuttings are to be put in about the third week in 
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August for store plants. They may be put in after that time, but must 
have bottom heat. In March the store pans, if 12 inches in diameter, 
will each afford about 150 cuttings, which may be inserted like the 
others, but must be placed in a little heat until struck. A mild hotbed 
of 75", with a corresponding top heat, will cause them to strike in a 
week; harden, and then pot off, or prick them out in a frame. Another 
lot of cuttings may be taken from the store pans, and those recently 
struck will need stopping; the points taken out will make excellent 
cuttings. If these are not sufficient, another batch of cuttings may be 
obtained from the store pans, but two from these and one from the 
spring-struck cuttings are all we care about, preference being given to 
putting in more store cuttings than depending too much upon those 
struck late in spring. 

Keep them in the same pots or pans over the winter, placing them 
on a shelf near the glass in a cool, dry, airy part of any structure from 
which frost is just excluded. To pot or prick them off in autumn is 
unnecessary, as it wastes room, an.d many are killed in consequence of 
the waterings necessary to keep them from flagging. We have them, 
fifty or more in 12-inch pans, any cutting in which will usually furnish 
half a dozen cuttings, which we put in gentle heat to strike, for we find 
an early spring-struck cutting every way better than one inserted in 
autumn and pot-bound. In winter they should have no more water 
than is necessary to keep them alive. 
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We have already pointed out the inconveniences arising from beds 
having acute angles. Mr. Caie, gardener to the Duke of Argyll at 
Inverary Castle, was fully aware of these inconveniences, and pointed 
out how they might be avoided, as follows : — 

Nothing can be of greater importance, as regards the ultimate effect 
to be produced in a geometrical flower garden, than the proper arrange- 
ment and distribution of the various plants which are to develope the 
colours upon which that effect is dependant. This is of far more con- 
sequence than the actual shape of the beds ; although there is no doubt 
they should be as void of acute angles as possible. The following 
practical instructions in these matters will be useful to those of our 
amateur readers who are in the habit of purchasing their bedding-out 
plants, and may not as yet have determined how to fill their flower-beds 
for the present season. This is a kind of procrastination, however, in 
the case of those who propagate for themselves, which, to say the least, 
is blameable ; for a due provision of plants can hardly be expected to 
be made, unless this matter has been duly decided at the propagating 
season. The annexed lists all refer to the accompanying plan, the 
figures corresponding with those on the plan. 

The accompanying figure {fig. 6), of a geometrical flower garden is 
intended to show that it is possible to avoid acute-angled beds to a much 
greater extent than is generally done ; and yet it will be seen that the 
beds are not vrithout a good deal of variety in their outline, and also 
pretty well contrasted in size, as well as expressive of unity throu_ghout 
the figure, whilst there is a balanced effect conspicuous in every part of it. 
It will also be observed that the beds are drawn in circles round a 
central bed, and crossed at right angles, so that the two beds on a line 
with the centre, or on this side and on that of the centre, are seen to be of 
one colour, contrasting, of course, with the central mass, but producing 
of themselves a balanced brightness. When a flower garden is massed, 
as the present figure is, there is a reflection of one side observed in the 
other, and, consequently, a uniformity apparent in the arrangement, 
which gives a dignity of effect to the figure that simply contrasting one 
bed in each circle with the one next it would certainly fail to produce — 
in other words, planting the four small circles surrounding the centre with 
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four different-coloured plants instead of two colours, as is the case in the 
annexed figure. The expressiveness of the general arrangement ot the 

Fig. 6. 
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ARRANGEMENT FOB FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 
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Helleboras niger, white and pink. 
CrocnB reticulatas, blue. 
Erantbis hyemalis, yellow. 
Galanthas plicatuB, white. 
Narcissus minor, yellow. 



6-6. Erythronium dens-canis, light purple. 
7-7. Eiythronium dens-canis albiilorum, white. 
8-8. Corydalis tuberosa, purple. 
9-9. Erythronium lanceolatmn, yellow. 



Anemone appenina, blue. 
Arolbis prsecox, white. 
Cheiranthus alpinns, yellow. 
Aubrietia purpurea, dark Ulac. 
Alyssum saxatile, yellow. 



ARRANGEMENT FOR APRH. AND MAT. 

6-6. Iberis sazatUe, white. 



7-7. Tulipa oculus-solis, red and black. 
8-8. Polemonium mexicanum, blue. 
9-9. Vesicaria utriculatum, light yellow. 



ARRANGEMENT OF HARDY ANNUALS FOR APRIL AND MAY. 



Silene pendula, pink. 
Nemophila atomarla, white. 
NemophUa insignis, blue. 
Eschscholtzia crocea, orange yellow. 
CoUinsia grandiflora, bluish purple. 



6-6. CoU i nsia bicolor, white and lilac. 

7-7. Clarlda pulcbella alba, white. 

8-8. ClarMa pulchella, reddish purple. 

9-9. Erysimum FeroffsManum, orange yellow. 



ARRANGEMENT FROM MAY TO NOVEMBER, AS MARKED IN THE FIGURE. 



Pelargonium Lucia Bosea, rose. 
Verbena Princess Royal, white. 
Verbena Heloise, dark lilac. 
Verbena White Perfection, white. 
Verbena Due d'Aumale, bluish lilac. 



6-6. Calceolaria viscosissima, yellow. 
7-7. Verbena Bobinson's Defiance, scarlet. 
8-8. Verbena Mont Blanc, white. 
9-9. Verbena Walton's Emma, purple. 



beds in the figure, it is possible to work out still more effectively by 
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planting one kind of plant in all the beds forming each .circle, taking 
care that the one circle of beds, in the series of circles of which the 
figure is composed, contrasts in colour with one another ; but in this 
arrangement it should never be forgotten that what is gained in great- 
ness of expression is so much loss on the side of variety. In a small 
place, one bed may be planted to contrast with another bed ; but, in a 
larger place, the beds may be contrasted in pairs ; and, if larger still, 
beds completing the whole circuit of the figure, or zones of circles, may 
be planted with one colour. — {Gardener's Magazine of Botany.) 

This plan {fig. 7), is a wheel with twelve spokes, of three colours 
matching in opposite pairs ; but, in reality, Purple King Verbena be- 
tween Tom Thumb Scarlet Pelargonium and Yellow Calceolarias, mixing 
in three different shades of green leaves, is a brown black, not a purple ; 
a jet black would be beautiful there, but Purple King is a seedy black, 
between red and orange. A violet purple, as is on the plan, would be 
charming indeed, but we have no bedding plant to give such a tint. 
Mrs. Holford Verbena, instead of Purple King-, in these four beds, 
would give, absolutely, the very idea of the designer of this style of 
planting. The rim of the wheel, 14, 15, 16, 17, and the axle-box, 13, 
might be of any other plants, or colours, without doing violence to the 
pattern. We would prefer that 13 should be Flower of the Day 
Pelargonium in the centre, then Golden Chain, then blue Lobelia. 
14 and 16 we would plant with Variegated Alyssum and blue Lobelia 
mixed; and in 15 and 17 we would have Cerastium and Lobelia; 
or for a change we would make little circles of Lobelias in these beds, 
and fill in with the other. The plants in the twelve beds should be 
uniform in height, and not higher than the centre. We highly 
recommend this plan for where it can come in without reference to 
any other parts of the flower-beds in a garden, and twelve kinds 
of Verbenas, or twelve kinds of bedding Pelargoniums, or six of one 
and half a dozen of the other, might be planted for a change. 

In marked contrast to the foregoing is the following plan {fig. 8). 
This garden is a regular square ; two main walks through this square 
cross each other, and divide the ground into four squares ; each of these is 
again divided from the corners to the centre of the garden, thus forming 
the four squares into eight triangles. In the centre of the garden is a 
fountain, with a circular broad walk all round it, into which the other 
walks terminate, so that either of the eight walks leads you up straight 
to the fountain between two triangles ; the sharp points of the angles 
being cut off next the fountain to make room for the circular walk 
round it. There are four flower-beds in each of the eight triangle| 
into which the garden is divided, or thirty-two beds in the whole ; the 
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four beds in each division are of different shapes, but these four shapes 
are preserved in the divisions aU round, thus giving a uniformity to the 
whole very pleasing on looking at the garden from the drawmg-room 
windows, which are opposite the centre of the garden. 

Fig. 7. 




1, 7, 4, 10. Yellow Calceolaria. 13. Golden Chain oud Flower of the Day Pelargoninm. 

2, 5, 8, 11. Scarlet Pelargonium. 14, 16. White Alyssnm. 

3, 6, 9, 12. Pnrple Verbena. 15, 17. Variegated Mint. 

N.B. — Pale blue Lobelia round the centre bed (13). 

The lines of the beds must correspond with the liaes which bound 
the figure ; these triangles are bounded by straight walks, therefore all 
the sides of the four beds which come next to the walks must be strai^t 
also. You cannot deviate one inch in the line of the flower-bed from 
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that of the walk which passes by it without a breach of the fundamental 
principle of lines and forms, or, if you like it better, without producing 
an error which is self-evident to the senses, for if two contiguous lines 
do not agree in every respect, they must disagree. 

The arrangement of the colours must be left to the planters, but, 
for a regular figure like this, whether a square or a circle, the effect of 
the whole would be much heightened if the figure was divided across 
the middle, if only with an imaginary line, and all the beds on one side 
to have corresponding colours in the beds opposite to them ; and where 
the ground is level, or nearly so, all the beds thus corresponding ought 

Fig. 8. 




to have the plants of the same height as well as of the same colour ; 
and, still farther, if the ground is lower on one side, the plants on the 
lower side ought to be taller sorts, but still keeping to the same colours 
as before. 

To those who look to masses of colours only, without reference or 
knowledge of the plants which produce them, a regular garden like th^s 
should have all the plants on one side of the figure repeated in the 
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corresponding beds on the opposite side, and for effect; that is the 
best way. But when one has a knowledge of plants individually, he will 
think his garden more rich the more kinds of plants he can show off in 
the arrangement; and here comes the difficulty of flower gardening, 
and the difficulty is increased when the beds are small, for then you are 
confined to the use of dwarf plants only. There are many plants, 
however, which can be trained down to a given height to suit the size 
of a bed. A white-flowering plant is the best to use in a bed to divide 
two colours which might otherwise neutralise each other ; or, say you 
have three rows alongside of a walk, or three beds in a line, one row or 
bed is to be a scarlet, and one a pink. It rarely happens that these tints 
can be met with in flowers so as to accord with each other — ^the one 
would kill or neutralise the other; but place a white between them, 
and the effect of both is improved, or, at least, not diminished. The 
Heliotrope, and some Verbenas with grey flowers like those of the 
Heliotrope, are the next best after the white for the same purpose. 

We will now give a series of plans for small gardens, with a com- 
mentary on each, from the pen of the late Donald Beaton, who was a 
master of arts floral. 

" I always think a few well-defined and distinct colours better than a 
larger number, for that is the grand secret, after all, of planting a 
flower-garden for effect. Some plant more, to show the extent of their 
bedding plants, their scarcity, and so forth, and pride themselves on 
the greater number of species or varieties they can thus introduce, and 
when the space is large enough, and the sizes and position of the beds 
are such as to allow of all that being effected in ' a well-defined and 
distinct manner,' that kind of pride is very excusable. 

" I object to the four entrances at the two ends and two sides, in a 
garden of moderate extent, unless you have a walk all round it, or a 
terrace on one or two of the sides ; it lessens the effect of the picture 
if you allow your visitors, or ' company,' to walk on straight to the 
middle of the scene at once, as they will be sure to do, seeing a straight 
leading walk before them, and as sure as they do, one-half of your 
garden is, in a manner, lost to them. This is a prevailing fault all over 
the kingdom, and in compositions, otherwise most beautifully arranged. 
I would prefer each pair of beds. No. 6, to be united as they now stand, 
or to be circles or ovals, at the expense of having more gravel at each 
end. Then your visitors are put off the 'follow-the-rest-like-the- 
sheep ' way of looking over the garden, and still they have a choice 
of right and left, and then the chances are, that some of them will go 
this way, and some the contrary way ; always a lucky hit for the gar- 
dener, who prizes himself on his pet points. 
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"I highly approve of beds No. 3 being planted with dwarf Box, and 
that as thick as possible, to be clipped on the outsides like an edging 
of Box, and either as flat on the top as a dining-table, for the sake of 
uniformity, or as round as a globe ; and if rounded on the top, the 
height to be in proportion to the diameter of the bed. In this 
instance 18 or 20 inches would be about the proper height. 

Fig- 9. 




1. Blue. 

2. Dark pnxple. 

3. Dwarf Box, clipped. 



4. Bright pink. 

5. Blue. 

6. Yellow. 



7. Scarlet. 

8. Blue. 

9. BrigM pink. 



10. Brilliant orange. 

11. White. 



"I would prefer the circular beds, No. 9, to be green also, but not 
with Box ; then all the circles would be green — that is, uniform ; a 
capital and practical explanation of the word, as we gardeners apply it ; 
but how can we make a variety in a thing we call uniform ? Nothing in 
this world so easy. Plant No. 9 all round with the Rose-scented Pelar- 
gonium, and keep the growth regular with the knife all the season, and 
the thing is done to a t; and how lucky that 9 is so far from the centre, 
and from the middle walks, and, therefore, requiring a higher plant 
than No. 3, which is under the eye. Still, my alteration for No. 9 is 
not a principle, and I have no right to insist on it, being only a matter 
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Fig. 10. 



of taste or opinion. The disposition of the colours by the author of the 
plan has my unqualified approbation." 

The next plan is for a small garden attached to one of a row of 
houses {fig. 10). 

" Our worthy friend who kindly took the trouble, for the use of our 
new settlers, remarked, ' Notwithstanding its simplicity, I venture to 
send the enclosed plan, as I have a small flower-garden so laid out 
which looks exceedingly well. The beds are confined by Box edgings, 
and being near the sea-side the walks are covered with sheU-gravel.' 
These are ' white shells,' which Mr. Robson recommends for the surface- 
coat of new walks, and capital things they are. They are as brittle as 

egg-shells, and crumble under 

the tread like ' short cake ' 

under the double teeth of a 

school-boy. 

" The plan before us is 

very accommodating; it may 

stand either in the front of a 

villa, next the road, or nearest 

the country. The front door, 

or the centre of the house, may 

be opposite 1-1, or opposite 

2-2; or it may be a distinct 

feature in a part away from 

the house. 1-1 and 2-2 would 

be one of the best arrange- 
ments for ' herbaceous plants,' 

and the middle figures for gay 

bedders. Or if the house stood 

behind 1, the opposite 1 might 

be of Dahlias, or with Dahlias 

and a row of the best Holly- 
hocks behind them. The same 

with the 2-2. No one can go 
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up straight to the middle of this garden ; and this is always a wise 
arrangement, particularly in plans of limited extent. Again, 1-1 
and 2-2 might be made the ' Rosery,' s'urrounding the flower garden, 
with Rose- arches thrown over the four corners; and if so, pillar 
Roses, or high standards, ought to run along the centres of each 
long bed. Those who object to tall standards, and I am one of them, 
would have pillar Roses about 7 feet high, or height of the Rose- 
arches, and festoons from pillar to pillar, and joining the arches. For, 
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any of these suggestions, the long heds would need to be at least 6 feet 
wide, and 8 feet would be better, particularly for the Roses, as we must 
suppose a good piUar Rose to be at least 2 feet through at the bottom, 
and the festoons will need as much room as the bottom of the pillars, 
to allow them to swing about with the wind. Then with an eight-feet bed 
we have only room for three rows of dwarf Roses on each side of these 
beds, and hardly that. Once more : if these long beds were only 3 or 
4 feet wide, and raised 6 inches above the general level, the best late 
Tulips would do in the one farthest from the house ; the best Early 
Tulips, being dwarfer and earlier, next the house ; and the side ones 
with Hyacinths, bordered with Turban or some common Ranunculus. 
In the summer, all the long beds, being planted with Roses, might be 
edged with the white Campanula pumila at 6 inches from the sides, or 
the white C. carpatica at 9 inches, the plants standing 3iearly close 
to each other in the row. Last of all, the two No. 1 beds might be 
planted with Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium, and Beauty Supreme 
Verbena, plant for plant ; or the one next the house this way, and the 
opposite a shot-silk bed, with Verbena venosa, and the old variegated 
Scarlet Pelargonium. For the middle beds 3-3 ought to have plants 
a little taller than 4-4 and 5-5, and the dwarfest plants to occupy the 
four centre beds. If the front door, or the drawing-room window 
stood opposite 2, then 4 and 5 ought to be of one colour, and if 
a different plant is used for each, their heights and way of growth 
ought to be as much alike as possible. The same colours should be 
repeated in the opposite 4 and 5 ; the plants either straight across 
or corner-wise — that is, the plant in 4 to be repeated in the 5 at the 
opposite corner, or just across in the other 4. On the other hand, 
if the door or window is opposite 1, then 4-4 should be of the same 
height and colour, and 5-5 may be of quite a different colour, and the 
plants a little higher than in 4-4, as they are farther from the eye. For 
the same reason, the colour in 5-5 should be brighter, or more telling. 
If 1 is of the variegated Pelargonium and Pink Verbena, we have a strong 
pink on a white ground; and no blue, lilac, purple, or white should 
stand in 3 in front of it. I would put the Kentish Hero Calceolaria 
in this 3, and a bright yellow Calceolaria in the opposite 3. I would 
plant 5-5 with two good purples, or light rose-coloured Verbenas 
or Petunias, and 4-4 with pink or dark-bluish flowers; or, say the 
right-hand 5 was full of Shrubland Rose Petunias, and the left-hand 
4 with Saponaria calabrica, then the right-hand 4 with pink Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium, and the left-hand 5 with Petunia Devoniensis. But any 
other plants coming near to these sizes and colours would do just as 
well. It is the firm opinion of the best planters, however, that 
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matching the height of phants is as essential as the disposition of the 
colours, if not more so. Also, to suit the height to the size of a bed 
is of first importance ; thus, a circle 10 feet in diameter, quite flat, 
and planted with Tom Thumb Pelargoniums, all of one size and age, 
though brilliant in the extreme, would still be ' bald, like a cat's face,' 
in the eyes of an artist, as I once heard Sir Charles Barry remarking 
to another great artist, speaking of a great building. The same Tom 
Thumbs, planted in a circle not more than 4 or 5 feet through, would 
make a gem, and a person who did not know on what part of the body 
gems are worn, would be just as likely to wear one across the bridge 
of the nose as anywhere else ; and it is as essential in placing heights 
and colours in flower gardens. 

" We have still four beds in the centre of our plan, and if you keep 
in mind what is said of fitting the height of a plant to the size of the 
bed, if you never planted a bed before, you can plant these four 
just as well as any of us. We have got the plants and colours so 
disposed of in the rest of the plan that you cannot possibly mar the 
effect or add much to it. I would plant the four beds with scarlet 
and white — either Verbenas or Pelargoniums — or with four shades, as 
Lady Mary Fox, Diadematum rubescens, Quercifolium coccinea, and 
old Diadematum. Or, I would keep them for any of whatever were 
my pet plants, as no colour will much affect that part of the garden. 
The little blue Lobelias and yellow (Enothera prostrata would do there. 
All the beds might be large enough to allow these centre ones, in 
proportion, to be 3 feet on the sides ; in that case, two of them with 
Saponaria calabrica, the other two of Sanvitalia procumbens, would 
look very well indeed ; but then there should be none of the Saponaria 
elsewhere in the plan. 

" All that I insist on is, supposing this plan {fig. 11), is on gravel, that 
figures 6 be planted in green without flowers ; or, if the plan is on 
grass, that these sixes be planted with a low, very dark-flowering 
plant, as the dark variety of the double purple Senecio or Emma Ver- 
bena, according to the size of the beds ; but the growth should accord 
with that of the plants on either side in beds 7. 

" The reason for this arrangement is, that all the No. 6 beds are so 
many expedients to take off the otherwise disproportionate size of 
No. 7 ; therefore, a colour in No. 6 contrasting, or harmonising, with 
No. 7, would be like a house divided against itself ; or easier, if we call 
No. 7 a house, and the flowers in it a roof or thatch. No. 6 being part of 
it. Would it not look very odd to have the part No. 6 covered with 
slate, and. the rest thatched with straw or reeds ? But you would not 
think it out of place to have Nos. 6 and 7 covered with straw, and the 
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rest covered with reeds, althougli the colour of the straw and reeds 
might not be exactly alike. It matters very little whether you make 
the corner figures, Nos. 9, flowers, vases, a single Cypress, or Irish 
Yews. The rest is easily done, if you keep in mind that the very centre 
is a vase, and may be 4 feet high or more ; therefore the plants in the 

Fig. 11. 




four beds, No. 1, need not be quite so dwarf as the size of these would 
iadicate. The leading principle of this plan is the least understood 
of all the tactics of flower-gardening. I allude to the principle by 
which your company are turned right or left, or "all round," before 
they can reach the centre. 

" This plan {fig. 12), was made by Mr. G. Lovell, an artist employed 
by Messrs. Standish & Noble, of Bagshot, and the principle of it is for 
showing off together the greatest variety of plants in a given space. 

" I have seen the situation of this garden, and I can vouch that 
it is very well chosen. It is opposite the drawing-room windows, 
looking to the south-east, and is considerably below the eye, with 
a raised terrace aU the way round. Between it and the house there is 
abroad gravel terrace, bounded by a highly- dressed stonewall, with 
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balustrades, which are returned on both sides of the flower garden ; a 
flight of stone steps in the centre leads down to a second terrace, from 
which a second flight of steps leads to the garden, which is also on 
level ground. Miss Boulton, like Sir Charles Barry, objects very much 
to long flights of steps in a continuous line, hence her reason for the 
second terrace, so that the descent to the garden might be equally 
divided. It often happens that one has not the advantage of ground 
to allow for a second terrace like this, and in that case the usual way 
to divide the flight or steps into two or more portions, by 



is 



'landings,' or spaces of double or three times the breadth of one 
tread or step. All first-rate architects object to having steps on 

Fig. 12. 




terraces and other parts in a garden in even numbers, as 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and so on, and when they can help it they do not rise more than seven 
steps without a bending, but five steps make the best proportion. A 
very common error is to have two steps to an architectural garden-seat, 
summer-house, or the like, instead of one or three. All these defects 
are strictly avoided in and about the gardens at Hasely Court. 

"This is a very good geometric plan {fig. 13), of a flower garden, 
with the list of the plants that were in it. 

" The first thing to look at in a plan of this kind is to see how the 
artist intended to group his plants. Here the grouping is in double 
groups, and each group in double pairs. The four beds round bed 8 
make the first group; and the four round 13 a corresponding group. 
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Each of these groups has corresponding ones in the other half of the 
garden, and it is a matter of taste whether, in planting, the colours 
in the group No. 8 are repeated in the corresponding one round 18, or 
in cross corners round 21. As the windows look across the garden 
from the longest side, whatever colours are put in the first group 
round 8 must not be repeated round 13. If the whole garden is on 
a level, across from the house's side, all the plants in the beds might 
be just of one height, supposing that could be, without prejudice to the 

Fig. 13. 

HOUSE.. 




c 



1. FelaTgoninm Lacia Bosea. 

2. Lobelia ramosa. 

3. Tropoaolnm caDariense, 

4. Verbena Beauty Supreme. 

5. Cnpbea elegana. 

6. Dog-leaved Pelargoninm, 

pmk. 

7. Gazania elegans. 
S. Salvia patens. 

9. Verbena melindree. 

10. Verbena Eliza. 

11. Escbacboltzia. 

12. Phlox Dmmmondii. 



13. Dahlia Zelinda. 

14. Scarlet Pelargoninm. 

15. Nemophila insignia. 

16. Verbena Clotilda. 

17. Calceolaria amplexicanlis. 

18. Convolvulns major. 

19. ScarJet Pelargoninm. 

20. Verbena St. Margaret. 

21. Salvia fnlgens. 

22. Verbena White Perfection. 

23. Heliotrope. 

24. Anemone japonica. 



25. Calceolaria — Yellow. 

26. Variegated Pelargoninm. 

27. Lobelia gracilis. 

28. Tropoeolum cauariense. 

29. Verbena Eobinson'a De- 

fiance. 

30. Ivy-leaved Pelargonium — 

White. 

31. Fuchsia Thompsonii. 

32. China Boses. 

33. Lobelia fnlgens. 

34. Mixed plants. 



style of planting terrace gardens or geometric gardens on a dead 
level. But if the garden falls either to, or from the house, the lowest 
side, or the lowest end, ought to be planted with taller plants — stUl 
keeping to the corresponding colours. As, however, it is not possible 
or desirable to have all the plants of one height for these uniform- 
sized beds, the tallest kinds ought to be planted on the side farthest 
from the house, unless the situation of the garden is several feet below 
the level of the front door, or drawing-room windows. When a garden 
is seen from a height or by a bird's-eye view, as they call it, the 
relative heights of the plants are of very little moment, as compared 
to the proper distribution of the colours and shades. All these are 
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points or principles which are equally applicable to every geometric flower 
garden in which the principal beds are balanced as they are in this garden. 
" What I mean by being balanced is this : — If we look across the 
centre of the garden from the front door, we have two rows of principal 
beds on each side, and of equal size throughout, and if the garden 
were turned, so that the centre of one end pointed to the front door, the 
whole would be equally balanced on each side of the centre walk in the 
same way. On the whole, therefore, I consider this a very good design 
to learn the fundamental rules for designing geometric or terrace 
gardens from, and also to learn how to plant them according to the 
present style of arranging them. 

Fig. 14. 
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" I do not alter any of the figures on these beds, because I suppose 
the garden is entered at one end in front of 3 ; but the planting is not, 
or ought not to be done with reference to this entrance, but as it looks 
best from the front door or windows. I may remark, however, that 
beds 3, 8, 13, 18, 21, and 28, ought to be very neutral, if all the rest 
were very gay ; or better still, planted with permanent green low plants 
that have few or no flowers, or flowers of no striking colour, or long 
duration." 

" I enclose for your criticism a plan of a Geometrical Flower Garden 
{fiy- 14:), which I have laid out. The ground is open to the south. 



BLUE, 

25. 

1. Neplus Ultra Crocus. 

2. Anbrietia deltoidea. 

3. Heliophila araboides. 

4. Pnrple Petunia. 



WHITE. 

24. 

1. Victoria Kegina Cro- 1. 

cus. 2. 

2. Double white Daisy. 

3. ScMzopetalon'Walkeri.4. Lychnis alpina. 
"" ■'--■■ 3 Cuphea strigillosa, 



BED. YELLOW. 

30. 29. 

David Kizzio Crocus. 1. Yellow Dutch Crocus. 

Erythronium Dens- 2. Cowslips. 

canis. - — ^. 



4. White Petunia. 
21. 
Hardy Heaths. 



3. Helianthemum gutta- 
tum. 

4. Calceolaria. 
26. 

Pernettya macrautha. 



YELLOW. EED. 

22. 23. 

1. New large Yellow Cro- 1. Prince Albert Crocus. 

cus. 2. Double red Daisy. 

2. Primrose. 3. Cheenostoma fastiaga- 

3. Sphenogyne speciosa. turn. 

4. Calceolaria. 4. Cuphea strigillosa. 



WHITE. 

27. 

1. Snowdrops. 

2. Erythronium Dens- 

canis. 

3. Alyssum maritimum. 

4. Ditto ditto. 



BLUE. 

28. 

1. Sir Walter Scott Cro- 

cus. 

2. Gentiana acaulis. 

3. liinum austriacum. 

4. Ditto ditto. 



31. 

Khododendron ferrugineum. 



RED. YELLOW. BLUE. WHITE. 

16. 14. 20. 19. 

1. Large mixed Blue Cro-1. Cloth of Gold Crocus. 1. Ne Plus Ultra Crocus. 1. Caroline Crocus. 

cus. 2. Polyanthus vulgaris. 2. Double Primrose. 2. Double Primrose. 

2. Hepatica triloba. 3. Alyssum saxatile. 3. Campanula carpatica. 3. Campanula carpatica. 

3. Calandrinia speciosa. 4. Ditto ditto. 4. Ditto ditto. 4. Ditto ditto, 

4. Scarlet Pelargonium. 

11. 16. 

Kalmia glauca. Kalmia angustifolia. 



WHITE. BLUE. 

12. 13. 

1. VictoriaEeginaCrocua.l. Versicolor Crocus. 

2. Hepatica tribola. 2. Hepatica tribola. 

3. Nemophila insignis. 3. Nemophila insignis. 

4. White Verbena. 4. Lobelia erinus. 



YELLOW. BED. 

17. 18. 

1. New Golden Yellow 1. David Kizzio Crocus. 

Crocus. 2. Double Primrose. 

2. Double Primrose. 3. Eucharidium concin- 

3. Linum flavum. num. 

4. Ditto ditto. 

32. 



4. Scarlet Pelargonium. 



Khododendron hirsutum. 



BLUE. WHITE. 

6. 4. 

1. Sir Walter Scott Cro- 1. Mont Blanc Crocus. 1. 

cus. 2. SaxifragaoppoBitifolia.2. 

2. Gentiana acaulis. 3. Alyssum variegatum. 3. 

3. Anagallis indica. 4. Ditto ditto. 

4. Lobelia erinus. 4. 

1. 
Daphne cneorum. 

YELLOW. BED. 

2. 3. 

1. Cloth of Gold Crocus. 1. David Kizzio Crocus. 1. 

2. Draba brachystemon. 2. Saxifragaoppositifolia.2, 

3. Sanvitaliaprocumbeus.3. Sapouaria calabrica. 3, 

4. Ditto ditto. 4. Scarlet Verbena. 4, 



YELLOW. 

9. 

1. Yellow Dutch Crocus. 

2. Adonis vernalis. 



RED. 

10. 
Blucher Crocus. 
Anemone coronaria. 
Viscaria oculata, ijctr. 3. Mimulusguttatus. 

nana. 4. Ditto ditto. 

Scarlet Verbena. 

6. 
Ledum buxifolium. 



WHITE. 

7. 
Snowdrops. 

Anemone coronaria. 
Iberia sempervirens. 
Ditto ditto. 



1. Versicolor Crocus. 

2. Anemone coronaria. 

3. Kaulfussia amelloides. 

4. Heliotrope and Ver- 

bena, mixed. 

G 
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having the house on the north, a row of Beech on the east, and a clump 
of Birch on the west. 

" The beds are upon grass, and my method of planting them, with a 
view to contrast and succession of flowers, will be understood by reference 
to the accompanying details. 

" The early flowers — Crocuses and Snowdrops, are planted round 
the edge ; and the third succession in the second row and alternately 
with the second succession in the third row, each of these rows being 
parallel to the lines bounding the bed ; also in a short fourth row in the 
direction of the longest diameter of the bed, but not extending beyond 
the third row. 

" The beds numbered 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, 31, and 32, are permanent 
evergreen beds, which serve to ornament the garden in winter. The 
bulbs and hardy herbaceous plants remain in the ground the whole year, 
and the annuals, which are either autumn-sown or raised in a hotbed, 
are transplanted into the beds when requisite." 

" Here is an excellent plan for a flower garden in the regular 
style. 

" I never saw so many flower-beds before so much of one size, but I 
quite admire the system, and I earnestly entreat young gardeners to' 
study the whole, as there is a system in every move throughout — the 
colours, the plants, and the way the beds are numbered from the centre 
of each group, each group being complete in itself, having its match 
three different ways, 32 being the centre for four groups, and 31 the 
same, and only six groups in the whole, with all the centres in evergreen, 
and all as systematically planned as the figure is regular in itself. Even 
those who will prefer other kinds of plants for the different seasons will 
do well to follow and study the arrangement." 

Fig. IS. 




"The beds {fig. 15), were proposed by their designer to be filled as 
follows : — 

" The oval centre bed with Ros^s ; G^ant des Batailles being in the 
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middle, encircled by Duchess of Sutherland, and outside this Mrs. 
Bosanquet. 



1. White Verbena. 

2. Beauty Supreme Verbena 

(pink). 

3. Scarlet Verbena. 

4. Scarlet Pelargonium, edged 

with Plumbago Larpentse. 



6. Heliotrope, edged with Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium. 

6. White Petunia. 

7. St. Margaret Verbena (crim- 

son). 

8. Emma Verbena (purple). 

9. Nierembergia gracilis. 



10. Yellow Calceolaria, edged 

with a bronze Calceolaria. 

11. Scarlet Pelargonium, edged 

with white Verbena. 

12. Scarlet Verbena. 

13. Convolvulus minor. 

14. Grey Verbena. 



" The walks between the beds are gravel, 3 feet wide, and edged with 
Box. 

" Here is a very useful figure for a flower garden, with the names 
of the flowers planted in it. The Eose bed in the centre will be 
very gay, if the centre of it is raised considerably above the sides, so 
that the Duchess of Sutherland does not overtop G6ant des Batailles. 
Bed No. 10 would do with Calceolaria amplexicaulis, and Sultan 
would make more contrast for a border than the Bronze Calceo- 
laria. The Grey Verbena for 14 ought to be Duchess de Nemours. 
Plumbago Larpentse will not make a good flowering edge for 4; 
Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium would be better, and 8 would 
look better if it were exchanged with 6, as Emma is dark, and 10 
having a dark border next to it, because this style of planting in masses 
is a mixed style, and all the beds, therefore, ought to show as much 
contrast as possible. To balance 3 with 2, or 12, the only two 
legitimate ways, 3 ought to be planted with Robinson's Defiance ; the 
only difficulty will be in 6, the White Petunia, which is too high for 
the size of the bed. 6, 7, 8, and 9 ought to be as nearly as possible 
of equal height. One great advantage of this style, however, is that 
all the beds may be planted differently every year, exeept the centre 
one, so as to have a change of soil for the different plants without 
altering the fundamental arrangement." 

"This {fig. 16), is a great novelty in design, and the execution in 
planting is exceedingly good; 1, 2, 3, and 4 being about twice the size 
of the intermediate beds, and planted with Pelargoniums, while the 
smaller size is planted with smaller plants. Verbenas, shows, on the face 
of it, that the designer knew that all the plants in a flower garden 
do not grow exactly to the same size, and that the sizes of the beds 
should be in proportion to the plants that were intended for them, 
and that is ten times more than many landscape gardeners and 
architects, who draw plans for flower gardens, know anything at all 
about. No one ought to be trusted to make a plan of a flower garden 
of five beds unless they know exactly the ordinary sizes of the five 
kinds of plants that are intended for them ; and not only that, but be 
able to provide five changes of plants for each of the same beds, and 
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each change to be such plants as will agree with the size of the 
beds. 

" The above is the iirst plan in our series in which this elementary' 
principle is so obviously recognised. I have insisted on the same 
principle for years, and I have gone so far as to say that each colour 

Fig. 16. 




1. Fancy Felargoniam, Jehu. 

2. Ditto ditto, Clown. 

3. Ditto ditto, Bongnet 

de Flora. 

4. Ditto ditto, Hero of 

Surrey. 
6. Pelargonium, Tom Thumb. 

6. Crimson China Kose. 

7. Calceolaria floribunda. 

8. Lobelia erinua grandi£ora. 

9. Petunia grandidora alba. 



10. Mixed Fuchsias. A plant of 
Fuchsia scarletina refleza, 
12 feel high, for the cen- 
tre of the bed, with Cora- 
lina, Riccartonii and For- 
mosa ; and the old Globosa 
outside those ; underneath 
the Fnohsias Heliotropes 
which will cover the bare 
stem of the Fuchsias. 

A. Verbena Apollon ; violet 
purple. 



B. Verbena Ocellata ; blush, pini 

eye. 
c. Ditto Celestine ; lilac-blue. 

D. Ditto Panhne ; lilac, blush, 

purple. 

E. Ditto Auricula ;lightviol«t. 
p. Ditto Macrantha; rose, 

dark eye. 
G. Ditto ValentinedeSavince; 

lilac-blue. 
H. Ditto Adela ; rosy -lilac, 

purple centre. 



ought to have three sizes of beds made for it, in a first-rate design, 
and I haw complained, over and over again, that the great majority 
of those who plan designs for flower beds make the sizes and situa- 
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tions of the beds according to their own ideas of prettiness, and not 
according to the different sizes of the plants to be put into them, or as 
the different colours can be harmoniously arranged in them. 

" "What I have so enforced is the true principle of laying down any 
flower garden. In Scarlet Pelargoniums, for instance, we have three 
sizes of plants, and the best of each size is, perhaps, the Amazon 
(^Low's), for the tallest ; Punch the middle size, and Tom Thumb the 
third size. Then, if you were to have only three Scarlet Pelargonium 
beds in a design, is it better to have the three beds of the same size, 
and plant them all with one kind of Pelargoniums, or to have them of 
three different sizes, and plant with three distinct kinds and sizes of 
Scarlet Pelargoniums ? The answer to this question will be a key to all 
the other colours and distinct shades, which make up a good flower 
garden. If anybody chooses to have only one plant, or one size for 
each colour, he or she has a perfect right to have it so, but not to 
push that out into the world as an example for others. 

"In the above plan, Tom Thumb, as in an outside belt, in beds 5, 
intersected at the four corners, with beds 6 in crimson, and the out- 
ward end of 6 at 9, in white, to cut off the blue and yellow in 8 
and 7, is as cleverly and as simply executed as anything I ever saw 
on paper. When we began to discuss this subject in the Cottage 
Gardener, half the world would put all the Tom Thumbs in the central 
bed, 10, and the 5's would be in white, as likely as not, just diminishiHg 
the effect to more than one-half. 

"Besides, notwithstanding the elegant simplicity of the whole of this 
design, you cannot enter the garden at a single point where you can 
walk up straight to the centre, to admire the splendid tall Fuchsias 
in the middle. Every one of these points are good fundamentals, and 
will never change or alter. 

"The gardener who sent to us the plan {fig. 17), accompanied 
it with this note : — ' I am aware you cannot speak of its adaptation 
to this, or any other place, unless you were upon the spot ; but, perhaps, 
you would favour me with your criticisms of it, as a plan for the front 
of a large square house, in the Italian style, surrounded with a beautiful 
woody country of hill and dale, with a good distant view of the far- 
famed Malvern Hills.' 

" Here is an excellent design for an Italian terrace garden on 
English soil, with a bold rap to Sir Joseph Paxton himself, in the 
conception of the three fountains on the same level, across the centre 
of the figure. The two end fountains, however, are not quite in the 
situation where Sir Joseph would place them, for he studied the subject 
in Italy itself. They ought to stand in the middle of the end walks, 
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SO as to be directly in front of the visitor on entering the garden from 
the dining-room corner, or the corner by the conservatory. A sharp 
critic, standing at one of these corners, for the first time, and that 
end fountain at work where it now stands, would sing out, ' Here's a 
pig with one ear to begin with !' and once the first note of preparation 
is set on a wrong key, the rest of the plan, or tune, may be thrown 
out of joint at the will of the wily critic. In defence of things as they 

Fig. 17. 




A. Fonntains. 

B. Grass, 
c. Gravel. 

D. Flower beds, and d.w., ditto. 

E. Irish Yew, or Juniper, with 

flowers round. 



F. Hnmea elegans, with flowers 

round. 
a. Border for choice Khododeu- 

drons. 
H. Eabbit-proof fence, with edge 

of Hoses, Jasminum nudi- 



florum, and Mahonia aqui- 
folium. 

X. Box edgings. 

T. Dinijig-room. 

o. Drawing-room. 

TJ. Morning-room. 

w. Conservatory. 

are, we might insist on it that the key note starts from the drawing- 
room window, 0, from whence the three fountains are well balanced. 
Granted ; but when we enter a regularly set-off figure like this, the 
same balance must accompany each view to the farthest corner ; every- 
thing must be in match pairs, else the principle of regularity on which 
the garden is planned, is violated. Beds, fountains, standard plants, 
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Aloes, or any other objects, may be in pairs, or in as many duplicates 
as there is room for in a terrace garden, or any garden in the regular 
style, and yet each and all of them be placed on a wrong principle 
after all. 

" There are only two more violations of principle in this plan, and 
one of them is very common in the best laid- out places. The first 
is the four flower beds marked d.w. ; they are in regular pairs, but 
their outlines do not correspond with the outlines of the figures of 
grass in which they stand — an unpardonable offence in the eye of 
a critic. The smaller beds next to d.w. also on a regular piece of 
grass, have the larger end rounded — a repetition of the same error 
on a smaller scale. These beds should have their broad ends nearly 
squared. 

" The way of getting from the side terrace walks to the middle 
fountain is very good indeed, as it gives an opportunity of dividing 
your company, instead of 'following the rest like sheep,' as is too often 
met with. 

" At the -middle of the curve behind each of the four beds, D.w., 
the breadth of grass is too narrow to the principal terrace walk, and, 
therefore, too tempting to avoid being made use of to pass across the 
grass from one walk to the other. This is a very common error, and, 
in the present instance, it could not be avoided, except in two ways ; 
first, by opening a walk from the centre of the ends of the walks on 
each side a.a. ; and secondly, by having some appropriate edging along 
the sides of the terrace walk not lower than a foot or 15 inches, so as 
to make it unlawful to step over it, however easily that may be done. 
Every other part of the plan is exceedingly good. 

" Every curve here has its fellow in the opposite part, and then the 
principle of regularity is carried throughout, and that, too, in a better 
style for our English notions than if the most perfect design in all Italy 
or France were transplanted entire into any of our parks or pleasure 
grounds. The four little triangular beds next to and round the foun- 
tain need not be in grass, although they are so in the plan. 

" The chain pattern, which surrounds the whole, is very much 
approved of by many ladies, and I have seen it in many places, but 
never heard a word against it. The way the two end chains are 
planted here is new to me. Irish Yews and Humeas alternately, with 
flowers round each, must look very pretty indeed, but there is a good 
deal of gardening difficulty to be encountered in this planting. Every one 
of the Yews ought to be exactly either of the same height throughout, 
or rising in a progressive ratio from the outside corners to the middle ; 
Humeas the same among themselves, but they need not be propor- 
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tioned to the Yews, as an architect might wish them, although he might 
not know the growth of one plant from another. 

"In the four grass plots where beds d.w. stand, there ought to be 
three. beds in each, instead of one, if not four; two angle beds, one in 
each corner of the plot, with a circle just in the middle between them, 
if only for some standard plant ; but if that is not approved of, nor 
the walks suggested on each side a.a., the place is open to a half-moon- 
shaped bed, and the line ' between he"P horns ' may be a fancy scroll, 
if the real shape of a half-moon is an objection." 




" Here is a geometric garden {fig. 18), for a small space behind. * 
house, by placing it lengthways, as shown, or for a front garden, 
between the house and the road or street, by putting it crossways, and 
doing away with the two centre circles (2, 2), going up to the front 
door, and squaring the ends of the long beds at the top and bottom 
of the garden. 

" If the plan is laid longways from the house, the six circles, 
marked 2, are the best of places for six pillar Roses. The bedsTnarked 
1, are for dwarf Roses and herbaceous plants, Mimuluses, Violets, 
Pansies, Poppies, Anemones, and all manner of things. Nos. 3 and 4 
are for spring early Tulips, as the Van Thols, Golden Standard, Royal 
Standard, Rex Rubrorum, Marriage de ma Fille, and twenty others 
besides, if one can get them. The beds 5, 6, 7, and'8, to be of Crocuses 
of sorts, surrounded by Snowdrops, Snowflakes, Turban Ranunculuses, 
and, indeed, any of these good, old common things that come on in the 
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spring, and, at^ least, -one of the squares to be with bedding plants 
in summer. The two beds 7, of Tom Thumbs, and bed 8, with yellow 
Calceolarias, and bed 4, the central bed, all white; the white variegated 
AJyssum would be the best, or rather second best. Mangles' Variegated ' 
Pelargonium is certainly the best for that bed, but a white Verbena 
will do. 

" The aboTe plan may be repeated so as to occupy a much larger 
surface, as were the blocks of which the Crystal Palace was formed." 



Fig. 19. 



WALK 



c. 



o 




" This plan {Jig. 19), is a duplicate of Plan No. 18, at page 88, and 
all that I said about that plan refers equally to this one. There were 
two blocks of beds in No. 16, and there ai:e four blocks of the same 
beds in this plan. That is on the principle on :which Sir Joseph Paxtqn 
■proceQcledwith the Crystal Palace. First of .all he hit, on piakjng one 
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complete square or block of a house for Water Lilies, for the Duke of 
Devonshire ; then it struck him, how easy it would be to extend this 
block system, east and west, or north and south, or in all directions. 
All after that was but a question of money. The circular part, called 
the transepts, was merely to break the uniformity of a great many 
blocks when put together. That curved portion, or rather the curve 
system, was an old way of hothouse building with him, and with others, 
before him. Regularity was, and is, the grand secret in the Crystal 
Palace, and from it to the one-bed system on the little piece of grass 
in front of the casement window, regularity evinces taste and adapta- 
tion of means to an end. If you had room for only one flower bed, the 
situation of that one bed ought to show that the owner of it was alive 
to the beauty of regularity. 

" If you have room for one bed only, that bed must not be placed 
at one of the corners, or at one of the sides of your small piece of 
ground, and for this reason, that there is not a second bed to match it 
at the other corner, or side, so as to make the space equally divided, 
or regular. In the centre, however, this bed would be quite regular, 
because we cannot put two beds in the centre of a small piece of grass 
and each of them be in the middle ; therefore, single beds, or single 
blocks of similar beds, ought to stand in the centre of confined places ; 
but, if more than one block is to be made, the very middle of the space 
must be avoided as a plague spot, for the reason just given." 

" Here is another style of flower garden {fig. 20), and difi"erent 
from any of our former ones ; the object of the designer is to fill, or 
make the best of a given space, or, in other words, to get as many 
flowers as possible in this piece of ground, which is in the form of an 
egg ; to have the flowers planted on a given system, and to have the 
whole look well and pleasing to people who might not understand any 
of the principles on which flowers are grouped or planted together. 

"The author of this plan has succeeded in planting the beds in 
first-rate style, peculiar, in one respect, yet not a fault. But let us 
start from the key note, which is here in the very centre bed. No. 1, 
Flower of the Day Pelargonium, and Verbena venosa, will never do 
together ; nothing but strong old plants of the old variegated Scarlet 
Pelargonium will give the shot-silk tint desired ; the white of the leaf of 
Flower of the Day is too much, and the trusses and flowers are too 
decided in shape and^colour, for the shades required. Flower of the 
Day by itself would answer very well in No. 1, so would any of the 
other variegated Pelargoniums ; also, Heliotropes alone, or mixed with 
Grey Verbenas, and so would Emma Verbena, with an equal quantity 
of any light Verbena, so as to cast the dark purple of Emma into a 
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decided neutral tint. A pure white would answer just as well, but none 
of the decided colours— as scarlet, yellow, blue, purple, or pink (and 
that is the order of their decidedness), should ever be planted in the 
centre bed of such a figure. 

" The pecuUarity is halving four pink beds, 2, 3, 4, and 5, on one 
side of this centre, and a beautiful blue on the opposite side in equal 

Fig. 20. 




Beds. — 1. Pelargonitim Flower 
of the Day, with Verbena 
yenosa mixed. Will this do 
for a shot- silk bed ? 

2, 3, 4, and 5. Pink Saponaria 
calabrica. 

6, 7, 8, and 9. Blue Chinese 
Larkspur, which, I under- 
stand, to be Delphinium si- 
nense. 



10, 13, 16, and 19. Scarlet Pelar- 
gonium Tom Thumb, edged 
with variegated Alyssum. 

11, 21, 17, and 15. YeUow Cal- 
ceolaria amplexicaule. 

12, 18, 20, and 14. White Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium, 

28 and 35. Yellow Calceolaria. 
33, 38, 27, and 29. Pelargonium 
Flower of the Day. 



32 and 39. Crimson Unique 

Pelargonium. 
34 and 40. Calceolaria Kentish 

Hero. 
37 and 25. Heliotrope. 
36. White Pelargonium Boule de 

Niege. 
26 and 50. Verbena venosa. 
22 and 23. White China Eoses. 
24 and 31. The old Ked China 

Bose. 



force. I should prefer pink and blue alternately, all round, and so 
would seven out of every ten persons who have studied the subject; 
but there is no law, that I know of, against the planter's arrangement, 
and, therefore, he has a right to hold his fancy, as we have to hold 
ours. The difficulty in this plan was in providing for the planting of 
the two ends of the figure, and it is very well done by the planter, but 
there is a radical error, and a violation in the fact, that 24, 25, and 28, 
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are different from 35, 36, and 37 ; there is certainly a variety, as they 
say, by having the two ends different, but to do anything on principle, 
and to admit variety to a higher place than a principle, is a weak faith 
in principles altogether. 34 and 40 are introduced as equivalents for 
the larger size of 25 and 28 than 36 and 37. The group from 31 to 40 
is infinitely better managed and more pleasing than the opposite end. 
Nevertheless, the plan is very well done, and the planter himself will 
find out, by-and-by, better than I can tell him, where his weak points 
lay. 11 and 12, for instance, are right in colour, and quite wrong in 
size, and the same objection applies to 20 and 21, to 17 and 18, and 
to 14 and 15. The Calceolaria amplexicaulis, in good soil, will be 
20 inches high by the 1st of August, while the white Pelargonium next 
to it, all round, will hardly be 10 inches high. Heights are just as 
essential as colours, in instances like these, and so are styles of growth. 
Calceolaria here is an upright, and the fellow style a trailer, therefore 
opposite styles of growths mar the effect produced by the colours when 
they thus come in contact. Altogether, there are some useful lessons 
to be learned from the style of this plan." 

" When a good view from above cannot be obtained, and one nearly 
horizontal must serve, never allow much intricacy in the figures, for 
although it may look very pretty on paper, you will find, when it is laid 
out and planted, the beauty of the outline will be lost ; and, what is 
worse, the points of beds that may seem jutting into their neighbours, 
will appear as forming part of such, and thus a confused mass of 
flowers will present themselves instead of clearness and distinction. 
But, where the principal view is from an eminence, where the whole of 
the internal walks, and the beds when in flower, can be distinctly seen, 
then you can exercise your own taste in the matter. Ever bear in 
mind, however, that walks ought in all cases to be of uniform width, 
which puts a task on your ingenuity, in order to get the various orna- 
mental figures you wish to introduce to fit into each other. 

" Grass need not be totally banished from this kind of gardening ; 
a circular centre-piece of turf, with a vase, sun-dial, or piece of 
sculpture on it, looks very well ; as also does a broad margin, say 4 feet 
wide, surrounding the whole, and dotted in proper places with vases, 
or plants which can be retained in symmetrical appearance, as clipped 
Box, Irish Yew, Yuccas, standard Roses, and the like. Slopes and 
terraces form useful adjuncts to this kind of gardening, with their 
accompanying appendages— flights of steps and broad walks. 

" And now for the planting. One great error seems to be run into, 
of arranging the colours so as to centre in one harmonious whole at 
pne point or centre ; the fallacy of which is easy to explain. A flower 
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garden is not like a portrait ; it ought to present equally agreeable 
vieirs, sideways or upside down— a fact which writers seem to hare 
forgotten; but this will be best understood by reference to the annexed 
list of the plants with which to plant the accompanying design 
{fig. 21) :— 

Fig. 21. 




1. Scarlet Pelargoninin, Tom 

Thnmb. 

2. Verbena, a white variety. 

3. Petunia, a purple. 



4. Anagallis, or Elue Lobelia. 

5. Heliotrope. 

6. Gupbea strigillosa. 



7. Calceolaria Tiscosissima. 

8. Verbena, crimson. 

9. Silver-edged Pelargonium. 



" In giving the above list, it is by no means supposed to be the 
very best that can be contrived ; what is meant to be shown is, that in 
looking over the whole, no two beds should appear on a line of the 
same colour; thus, 7, 4, and 1; 1, 2, and 3; 3, 6, and 9; 7, 8, and 9; 
7, 5, and 3 ; 2, 5, and 8; 4, 5, and 6 ; and 9, 5, and 1, ought all and 
each to represent colours differing as much from each other as possible ; 
some beds, as 2 and 6, might be of the same colour, because in regular 
lines they do not come in contact with each other, which 2 and 8 would 
do. Where flower gardens are planted in masses of one colour, 
attention to the above simple rules is all that can be well carried out, 
and all that has been written on the Subject beyond that only tends to 
confusfe the pktitet." 
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" It was proposed to plant a grass plot, as is shown in outline, in 
the accompanying drawing {fig. 22), and is as good as any of those 
which attempt to occupy the centre space of grass in small gardens. 

Fig. 22. 



TKEES AND SHBUBS. 




Twenty-two yards by 15 yards, with a walk down each side, and one 
across the top and bottom, but the whole space of grass included be- 
tween these walks cut up into flower beds at equal distances apart is 
surely a waste of the gift of Nature. 

" To have the greatest number of flowers, to have them to the best 
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advantage, and to be able to enjoy as much of green grass in proportion, 
the only proper mode in such gardens is to make the flower beds all 
along the sides of the walks, as shown by the dotted parts of the plan, 
and to be 2 feet only from them ; to have the side of the beds next 
the walk of the same straight line, and to leave the middle of the grass 
entirely free, and no trees or shrubs to be out of the line of the beds. 
The beds to be alternately an oblong, each bed not less than ] 2 feet in 
length, and 6 feet should be the width of it and of the circle which 
divides it from the next oblong bed. Four corner beds to be different, 
so as to fit into the angles like quadrants; but the curved part of the 
quadrant may take any fancy shape. The bed fronting the house to be 
either an oblong or large circle, as shown by the dotted outlines. In 
each of the circles we would have a pillar Rose of some good Hybrid 
Perpetual on its own roots, and a row of tall standard Roses along 
the centre of the oblong beds 4 feet or 5 feet apart, and the two angle 
beds furthest from the house we would devote entirely to Roses : 
standards in the middle, one row of dwarf Roses round the standards, 
and room left for one row of Scarlet Pelargoniums, and one row of 
Variegated in front for summer, and for spring flowers ; and the 
Gladioluses, the best of all flowers for town gardens after Scarlet 
Pelargoniums, we should mix amongst the Roses in the angle beds. 

" The borders of the boundary lines must always be planted 
according to the purse — the cheapest is Irish Ivy to cover the walls, 
and a collection of odds and oddities to be planted as thick as they 
will stand, just as common builders manage. The finest way for effect 
would be to have groups of moderate growing trees and evergreens 
along the wall, swelling out to within a yard of the walk in places, 
and falling back in other places to a screen line of evergreens next the 
wall, and to plant the bays thus fosmed with tall flowers or fine 
specimens, and to have Roses and mixed flowers all along the walks." 

In conformity with the above opinion, Mr. Beaton observed upon 
this plan {fig. 23), that it is one of the best ways of laying out flower 
gardens on a limited scale. The shape of the long, oblong beds is 
very artistic. It may be laid down as a rule that such long beds ought 
to be three times the length of their breadth. The best run of these 
beds is along the lower terrace walk in the centre division of the 
terrace garden at the Crystal Palace, and there are twenty-one of 
them in each half of that division, each half beginning and ending 
with a circle ; but the circles do not come up so close to the angles 
of the cross walks as to require the turn of the walks to follow the 
turn of the circles. In smaller places, however, 2 feet verge ought to 
be the distance of such beds from the walk. No bed ought to come 
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nearer a walk than 2 feet, and when a circular bed conies in the 
corners, as in this plan, the comer of the walk ought to be more 
rounded than is usually done, so as to correspond more with the turn 
of the circle. There is no objection to this in principle, but some 
artists do not approte of it, and never put a circle inside an angle. 
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There is a figure for an angle bed purposely, and there are two sets 
of them to be seen at each end of the terrace garden at the Crystal 
Palace. They are planted there with Scarlet Pelargoniums with 
edgings ; four large corner beds in each panel. 
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"In a limited place there is no objection to having Roses or American 
plants in the same manner as is shown in this plan — a central bed in 
each division of the ground ; but, thus coming in the centre of flower 
beds, they ought to be edged with some variegated plant, or a plant 
that flowers all the summer, otherwise they seem out of character as 
soon as they are out of bloom. For this garden the Variegated Mint 
is the most appropriate edging, but for Rose beds I would have a 
yellow Calceolaria or a Scarlet Pelargonium edging. At all events a 
mass of evergreens quite close to flower beds on the bedding system 
ought not to be without a flower edging of some kind. 

" Three rows round each of the centre Rhododendron beds should 
be Scarlet Pelargoniums next the American plants, then a row of yellow 
Calceolarias, and the outside row of some variegated or white flowering 
plant ; but if the Variegated Mint were used reverse the colours, and 
put the Mint next the Rhododendrons and the scarlet outside, because 
the Mint in a row looks best when it is 15 or 18 inches high, although 
it may be kept under a foot all the season by cutting it. 

" Gladioluses should be among Rhododendrons, nothing being so 
thoroughly ugly as a bed of them just gone out of flower. All the 
Lilies the same ; also Commelina coelestis, but no more, unless the bed 
be very large indeed, when a collection of Phloxes would give all the 
tints common to the Rhododendrons. 

" But to return to the plan before us. The beds along the centre 
walk opposite the house must be planted in pairs to match, the same 
colours in each pair, and the same height in the plants ; but there is no 
objection to using two kinds of plants for them ; one kind in a bed, or 
two or three kinds in one bed, and two or three different kinds of the 
same plant in the opposite bed. All the rest of the beds may stand 
each on its own merits in such a garden as this, but not if the garden 
formed a part of an extensive place, where each bed on the left all 
round would need to have its match on the right. Now, when a flower 
bed by itself, or in an arrangement like the present, or any other way, 
is to stand on its own merits, without much reference to the beds near 
it, it must be planted with more than one kind of plant — that rule is 
absolute. The body of the bed, however, may be of one plant, and the 
edging be of a different kind, or two, three, four, five, or more kinds 
of plants may form the bed with or without an edging; if only two 
kinds are used, then you can hardly escape without an edging kind. 

"The first pair of beds, Nos. 1 and 26, should be planted with 
Flower of the Day, or any other Variegated Pelargonium. The Flower 
of the Day, planted 12 inches leaf from leaf, and the rest planted with 
the Variegated Mint, make the best bed of the kind I have yet seen. 
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Nos. 27 and 32, mixed Verbenas, three shades of red, or pink, or 
purple, or all three in each bed. Nos. 28 and 31, Heliotropes. Nos. 29 
and 30, purple or pink Petunia in each, with a strong white edging 
of Virginian Stock, to be sown in a flat drill ; the side of the drill 
to be 3 inches from the side of the grass ; the drill to be 3 inches 
broad, and half an inch deep ; the seeds to be sown thinly, and the 
seedlings to be thinned to 2 inches apart early in May ; and before they 
just show flowers the tops to be cut one uniform height ; then by 
cutting them on the inside one week, on the outside next week, and 
on the top the third week, you may have them in full force till October. 
Nos. 14 and 15, clear yellow Calceolarias and no edging. Nos. 12 
and 13, two or three kinds, or one kind of Scarlet Pelargonium in 
each, with or without an edging. Nos. 4 and 23 the same. Nos. 7 
and 20, clear yellow. The Ageratum in No. 10, and Salvia patens in 
No. 17; and the rest 'as you like.' No one can spoil this garden 
after those beds are disposed of, unless tall plants are put in the beds 
up near the house. 

" The row begins and ends with a circular bed, which is 6 feet in 
diameter; the oblong beds are 18 feet long and 6 feet across, therefore 
the outsides correspond the whole way ; the eleventh bed is the centre 
of the row, or key bed, and if you count from 11 to 21 the planting 
of each bed ought to be as from 1 to 11. In well-arranged gardens 
everything is done like this on a given system. 

"No, 1, a circle. Lobelia ramosoides in five circles round the bed, 
and a patch in the centre — the plants stood at 9 inches in the row, 
and 6 inches row from row ; 2, oblong, Tom Thumb Pelargonium, six 
rows, and eighteen plants in the row; 3, circle, Emma Verbena in 
three rows, and a centre patch ; 4, oblong. Calceolarias, six rows, and 
eighteen plants in a row, or the same distances as Tom Thumb; 
5, circle, Tom Thumb; G, oblong. Larkspur; 7, circle, Tom Thumb; 
8, oblong. Calceolarias; 9, circle, Andr6 Verbena (purple); 10, oblong, 
Tom Thumb; 11, circle. Lobelia ramosoides; 12, Tom Thumb; 
13, Andre Verbena; 14, Calceolarias; 15, Tom Thumb; 16,' Salvia 
patens, pegged down; 17, Tom Thumb; 18, Calceolarias; 19, Emma 
Verbena; 20, Tom Thumb; 21, Lobelia ramosoides. 

"On the opposite half Ageratum matched the Salvia patens, and the 
Emma and Andre Verbenas were ' crossed ' — that is, one took the place 
of the other." 

"The China Larkspur (Delphinium chinense), will be a better match 
for 2 and 3 {fig. 24), than the Blue Salvia ; and tall Yellow Calceolarias 
might be in the four corner circles, but low plants will do just as well. 
Square beds are very unusual, but not the worse for that. We would 
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collop the two end beds next 12 with a radius from the centre of 
12, and that is the usual way, and the best way for the ends of oblong 
square beds. The verge of grass round the four corners ought to be 

Fig. 24. 




Beds on grass, and planted thus : — 



1. Eoses — Old White Cliina in centre, and old 
Ked ronnd the outside, pegged down. 

2 and 3. Blue Salvia patens, pegged down, or 
Delphinium chinense. 

4 and 5. White Campanula cai'patica. 



6, 7, 8, 9. Scarlet Tom Thumb Pelargonium. 
10 and 11. Vaiiegated-leaved Pelargonium, Tlower 

of the Day. 
12, 13, 14, 15. Yellow (Enothera microcai-pa. 
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Fig. 26. 
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just 2 feet wide tor this sized garden, and should not be less, if the 

garden was only half 
the size; nor more than 
30 or 36 inches if the 
garden were ten acres 
in extent. The ends 
of 2 and 3 should not 
stand opposite the 
middle of the scollops 
in 1, but opposite the 
points where the scol- 
lops meet, and the 
same with 4 and 5." 

"This {fig. 25), is 
the one-half of a geo- 
metric flower garden 
laid out in groups, 
with cross walks be- 
tween them. Each 
group is complete in 
itself, and planted 
cross-cornerways, in 
such a manner as no 
critic can find fault 
with. It is an excel- 
lent plan for many 
situations, and for 
very limited places 
near large towns, 
where rents are high, 
and gardens are more 
in name than in length 
or breadth. 

"Suppose this fi- 
gure occupied the 
centre of the grounds 
to a house rented at 
Jgl50 a-year, a walk 
down on each side of 
it, then a border on 
the right of one and the left of the other, and then the boundary 
walls, there would be no more economical way of doing it than this, 
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or something on this model or style. There is not a particle of grass 
in the whole." 

We admire this arrangement {fig. 26), chiefly for its great elegance 



Fig. 26. 
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1, 1. Tom Thnmb Pelargoniuma. 

2, 2. Madame Vancher. 

3, 3, 3, 3. Purple King Verbena, edged with Yel- 

low Calceolaria. 




22 



4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. To be planted ribbon 
fashion in three rows : — 1st row, Manglea' 
Variegated ; 2nd, Christine ; 3rd, Blue Lobelia. 

12, 12, 12, 12. Scarlet Verbena Foihunter. 



and simplicity, and wish the mere strivers for variety would take a lesson 
from it. There is only one fault we notice, and that is the large basket 
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of Roses in the centre. It dulls the whole figure in the autumn. We 
recommend a circular bed of Alma with a lilac border. For the 3-beds, 
use a low Calceolaria. In the long eight beds of Mangles', Christine, 
and Lobelia, it would be as well to have Christine in the middle, 
because Mangles' will pin down nicely to suit the Lobelia. All these 
eight beds will be relieved by the planting of the 3's and the blaze in 
12's, and prove once more that a few colours well managed will do 
wonders. Leaving 4, 5, 8, 9, as above, there might be a little 
difference in 6, 7, 10, 11 — such as Tom Thumb, or Boule de Feu, 
centre ; Christine, middle, or Flower of the Day ; and Lobelia Tax- 
toniana, or Verbena pulchella, or Charlwoodii for outside. 

This planting {fig. 27), may be defended on the principle of having 

Fig. 27. 




1. Pelargonium Golden Chain, 

Lobelia. 

2. Balloon Trellis, covered ■with. 

Rose. 

3. Calceolaria Victory. 

4. 7 Verbena Firefly. 

5. 6. White. 

8. Gazania splendens. 

9, 10. Pelargonium Christine. 

11, 15. Verbena Brillante de Vaisse. 



with blue 
small white 



31. Calceolaria Aurea floribunda, edged with 

Baron Hugel Pelargonium. 
12, 14. Lantana Sellovii. 

16, 19. Verbena Purple King. 

17, 18. Verbena Admiral Dundas. 

20, Pelargoninm Alma, edged with blue Lobeha. 

21, 25. Heliotropium peruviannm. 

23. Calceolaria Aurea floribunda, edged with 
crimson Minimum Pelargonium. 

22, 24. Pelargonium Prince of Orauge. 



three centres and three different combinations of planting. The 
centre-and-balanced-wing principle has, however, been kept up so far 
as the planting of the diamonds is concerned, and therefore we would 
have liked better if the four beds round the right-side diamond had 
been planted in colours similar to those on the left-hand side, so as to 
balance thoroughly. Besides these main features, what constitutes a 
charm of this garden are five beds clustered on each side, owing to an 
open semicircular space opposite the circle -centre in the main garden. 
Now these accessory wings are so nearly balanced on each side, that 
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we would be inc med to do it completely, and balance the main wings 
also, and use the same materials as you have. The largest beds on 
these subsidiary wings are Firefly Verbena, which we presume to be a 
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bright scarlet. Very well ; take the plants intended for these two 
beds, and use them in the right wing in the beds marked for Helio- 
tropes, and bring the Heliotropes to the Firefly beds. Then fill the 
little circles, Nos. 1 and 2, with Prince of Orange Pelargonium, and in 
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place of them in the right wing have two crossed beds of pink Verbena 
or pink Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, &c., and then move Golden Chain 
from No. 1 to the two little beds marked white. This would balance 
the whole. 
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The accompanying drawings {fffs. 28 and 29), illustrate two design 
furnished by Mr. J. W, Chapman, of Richmond, Surrey, for Mrs. 
MiUett -Davis, of Garston Lodge, near Liverpool. It may be observed 
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of the first, that had there been room this design would have looked 
well if the circle had been complete. 

The situation of the design {Jig. 30), is on a small grass plot, two- 
thirds surrounded by a low rockery, the remainder by a belt of Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas, and the dining-room window looks down upon it. 



Fig. 30. 




Plan No. I. 

1 and 13. Snowflake Verbena. 

2 and 12. Purple King Ver- 

bena. 
5 and 9. Defiance Verbena. 

3. Scarlet Horsesboe Pelargo- 

nium. 
11. Tom Thumb Pelargonium. 
10. Calceolaria Aurea flori- 

bnnda. 

4. Ditto Prince of Orange. 



6. Bijou Pelargonium. 

8. Golden Chain or Cloth of 
Gold Pelargonium. 

7. Prince Albert Petunia, with 

white Petunia in centre. 

Plan No. 2. 

1 and 13. Same as last. 

2 and 12. Ditto ditto. 
5 and 9. Ditto ditto. 
3. Ditto ditto. 



11. Same as last. 

10. Ditto ditto. 

4. Ditto ditto. 

6. (Christine) pink Pelargo- 

nium. 
8. Prince Albert Petunia. 

7. Centre with plants of Cine- 

raria maritima, points 
with Ci^stal Palace dwarf 
crimson Nasturtium. 



Ornamental Minton tiles are used as an edging for the beds ; and the 
walks, 18 inches in width, are covered with fine white spar. 

Either of the modes of planting would do; but considering that the 
walks are a white spar, we think there is rather too much white in the 
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beds, and it will be mostly in a line from the house, as 13, 7, 1. Now, 
we like 7 shutting out the white by loink from the walk, but we do not 
think that Petunias will suit with their rambling propensities in such a 
garden. Our first suggestion, then, is, that the centre of 7 should be 
white Verbena, and the corners of the star of such a puce or purple, 

Fig. 31. 




Edging, Cineraria maritima ; 
bandoi Tom Thumb Pelar- 
goninm ; centre, Flower of 
the Day Pelargonium ; or, 
centre, Tom Thnmb ; band 
of Perilla nankinensiB, and 
outer band. Calceolaria Au- 
rea floribunda. 



2 and 8. Centre, Perilla ; band, 
Calceolaria Aurea flori- 
bunda ; edging, Lobelia spe- 
ciosa. 

4. Defiance Verbena. 

5 and 11. Centre, PeriUa ; band 
Mangles' Variegated Pelar- 



gonium ; edging, Baron Ho- 
gel Pelargonium. 

6. Mrs. Holford Verbena. 

3, 7, and 12. Purple King Ver- 
bena. 

9 and 13. Mrs. Holford Verbena. 
10. Defiance Verbena. 



as Charlwoodi and Christine Verbenas, &c. Then we would centre 
1 and 13 with Cloth Gold and Golden Chain Pelargonium respective!., 
th h ^'l . I^obeha speciosa-that is to say, if we did not make 
^ whole beds of Lobelia. Then 8 and 6 we would fill with Bijou, 
with a border of Christine, and the rest as stated, pr 8 and 6 migh be 
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Christine, with border of Elegans Crystal Palace Nasturtium. We 
would prefer the first, as the fine green leaf of Christine will come in 
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well with the spar, and the centre of the beds being white, green, and 
scarlet, will light up that part well. 

We like the first proposal for a centre best— Cineraria maritima, 
Tom Thumb, and Flower of the Day {Jigi. 31). 2, 8, will be beautiful. 
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and so will 5, 11. The other colours are partly crossed, such as 4 and 
10, Defiance Verbena, and we would carry the principle out with 6, 12, 
white Verbena; 7, 13, purple Verbena; and 3, 9, might also be a 
purple or puce, as Christine or Wonderful, or such dark things as 
Stella Pelargonium, or even two beds of Heliotrope. 

This {fig. 32), is a very instructive plan. The key Ijed, No. 1, is not 
so large as we often see them in that centre part, which is an improve- 
ment, since all such beds are now planted in weak colours, or in neutrals. 
The Golden Chain is the richest of all our neutrals, and the edging to 
it, Lobelia ramosa, is the best and most appropriate for the harmony 
of contrast. 

The beds 2, 3, 4, and 5, next to the centre are small also, with a 
white edging of Cerastium tomentosum, and gay centres, but not daz- 
zling colour, Cuphea ignea being what was known first as strigUlosa. 
8, 9, 10, and 11, are badly shaped beds, and are so placed in relation 
to the beds nearest them as to make them very difiicult to plant, each 
of them having part of its side opposite four other beds planted in four 
different colours. 6 and 7 are exceedingly well placed, and planted for 
effect. The way 17 and 18 embrace them with Flower of the Day, 
deeply edged with Purple King, is as rich as one can conceive. Then 
the light blue, 20, 21, 22, and 23, on each side of them, and the same 
colours as 6 and 7 repeated farther to the right and left, and wider 
from the centre line, or axis, is one of the very best dispositions of the 
master colours in this style of planting. All the rest show the colours 
well balanced. There is a secret in planting the seven beds from 
36 to 42, to cause an apparent agreement between their own plain out- 
sides or figures, and the intricacy of the beds in the original design. 
Happily these beds are seven in number, which allows of the centre 
one being made a key bed different from the rest, and from which the 
rest can be read in match pairs right and left of it. 39 is the key bed 
for that part, and it is planted in three stripes parallel to the axis of 
the plan; 38 and 40, the first match pair, are also in three stripes; 
but the ends of their stripes, and not their sides, are parallel to the 
axis 37 and 41, three equal stripes with their sides parallel-like, as in 
39; and 36 and 42 the last match pair in three stripes, as in 38 and 
40— that is, with their ends standing parallel to a line drawn through 
the length, 26 to 30, or the axis of the plan. The colours in all the 
seven have reference to the position of the colours in the original plan, 
and the secret of agreement is, that these colours come fii'st with their 
ends, and next with their sides, and so turn about. 
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RIBBON BEDS. 

A few general notes on the mode of preparing anJ planting will 
not be a useless introduction to this difficult arrangement of flowers. 

First, if the* plants be raised from temporary beds, there is no 
trouble in loosening the balls, which is a necessary operation if the 
plants are turned out of pots which they had filled with their roots. 
Lifted from beds, the rootlets are quite ready to run into the soil of 
the bed. Of course the plants feel the moTing the first week or so. 
Secondly, if unable to dung the beds or give them leaf mould as wished, 
or even to do much, as.respects changing the soil, make amends for this 
by changing the crop generally every year. Make it a point to give every 
plant a handful of rich light soil to start in, and to anything particular 
two or three handfuls. Or place some of the prepared compost on the 
bed, and draw it in round the plant with the trowel or the hand as 
planting is going on. This compost may be formed of two parts 
of road-drift and road-scrapings, chiefly for the ground flint they 
contain. This to be turned several times during winter and spring, 
and then sifted through an inch sieve. To this add one part of sifted 
leaf mould, one part sifted old mushroom dung, and one part of burnt 
eaiiih, clay, and charred materials. If the burnt clay, &c., do not 
kill the worms that may be in the leaf mould, &c., a little lime may 
be added. This mixture is thus both light and rich, and the roots go 
into it at once ; and thirdly, every plant except those pegged down is 
to be staked and tied as soon as planted, the stakes preferred for all 
bedding plants being the twiggy branches of the Spruce Fir that have 
lain the best part of a twelvemonth. The more twigs there are on 
them the better. If the branches have been used as the bottom of 
stacks all the winter they will be nice and straight from the weight 
above them. Have these made into bundles from 1 foot to 2^ or 3 feet 
in length, according to the size of the plants to which they are applied. 
This staking adds greatly to the labour ; but in an exposed place plants 
would be swept off without them. For a month or so the sticks are 
rather prominent, but then the object is seen, and that gives them at 
least the commendation of fitness ; and the beds also, if well twigged, 
have a certain amount of shelter. When the beds come to be at their 
best the sticks arc all concealed, and the shoots are so interlaced 
among the twigs that it would require next to a hurricane to displace 
them or roll them into bundles. 

Ribbons are even more general in Ireland than in England, and 
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there is one tning in which, with one or two exceptions, all we have 
seen would be improved, so far as we think, though as a mere matter 
of opinion, other men may with propriety think and act differently. 
The improvement in our opinion would be the having the borders 
sloping regularly from back to front, if to be seen on one side only. 
In these and other wide borders we have seen, the back rows are tall, 
to blind what is behind them in the way of the purely useful — consisting 
of Sweet Peas, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, &c. ; but some four, or five, or 
more rows next the front are more uniform in height, and, therefore, 
present almost a level surface to the eye, which we know some people 
like not only in ribbons but in beds. The lines of colour are equally 
well seen when looked at from either end, but we do not think they are 
so well seen as you walk along by the side of them ; and more room 
is required to keep the line of colour distinct than when on the slope. 

Fig. 33. 





This is no new idea of ours ; for some years ago, when giving a kind 
of review of Shrubland, and noticing the ribbon border, which, backed 
by evergreens, and having on the other side of the green drive a steep 
romantic bank, was yet as level as a level could make it, we could not 
help thinking that the colours would have been more telling if the back 
lines had been the highest, and the front the lowest. Figs. 33 and 34 
will give a rough representation of what we mean ; even if ihe lines 
sloped more than in_;?^. 33, the different rows would show more as you 
went along the walk, which is supposed to be 10 feet wide, and the 
borders 15 feet. Fig. 34 is something like the way the ribboning is 
done at the Phoenix Park, and we know it will have many admirers. 
There is no need to illustrate a wide flat border, because a Strawberry 
bed in flower would show well enough. Our own opinion is, that very 
wide flat ribbon borders are a waste of energy, as the distinctive mai'k- 
ings of the lines are apt to be lost. This is not so likely to be the case 
with borders planted as fig. 34, because the higher lines at the back- 
ground reflect the light back on the lower level ones in front. 

Of course, a sloping bank could be made of plants somewhat similar 
in strength if the ground was first made sloping. Fig. 33 is on the 
supposition that the plants are selected for their different rows 
according to their natural heights ; and here lies a little difficulty, as 
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some plants will not grow equally strong every season^ and if a line- 
say near the centre— was unduly depressed, it would spoil the effect of 
the whole. Some friends also complain that when the suitable heights 
are secured, the rows can hardly be kept distinct ; but there will be 
little difficulty with this if stout sticks are put in, as thick as a finger 
every two yards,, but out of sight, and connected with small thread-cord 
to keep the rows from intertwining and mingling with so much that 
is magnificent in these ribbon beds. 

Of course, what has been said has chiefly reference to ribbons made 
with straight lines, or at least lines parallel to the walk or the 
boundary ; but the same principle will apply to ribbon borders, with 
winding lines along the centre, but straight lines at the sides to suit 
the straight walk, if straight it be. The same gradation as to height 
will also apply to what are called spotted ribbon borders — for inbtance, 

Fig. 34. 





when the ground colour may be Variegated Alyssum and raised spots 
on it of blue, orange, scarlet, and purple. The highest spots should 
be farthest from the eye if the border is to be seen on one side, and 
in the middle if seen on both sides. 

Let us take as our first example a ribbon border, planted and 
annotated by Mr. Beaton. It was full 300 feet in length, and standing 
nearly east and west, seen to most advantage in the afternoon. The 
novelty was in having all the rows or stripes, in variegated plants, but 
with a different tint of colour in all the rows. The first row, next the 
walk, of the Variegated Alyssum; the second row of Pelargonium 
Brilliant, the variegated form of Tom Thumb ; the third row of Flower 
of the Day Pelargonium, which is more of an orange sCarlet than Bril- 
liant ; the fourth row of the old Variegated Scarlet Pelargonium, the 
one which is nearest the Nosegay style of truss and flower, and a 
different shade of scarlet from all the rest ; and the last and back row 
of Jackson's Variegated Nosegay Pelargonium, a true Nosegay style 
of flower and truss, and a cerise shade of colour. 

Now, supposing that there are some dark- green low evergreens, or 
fence, along the back of the border, or some way of marking a distinct 
boundary to this variegated ribbon, how will it all look on its own 
merits ? Or, how would you endeavour to improve it in looks without 
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altering the style of it ? Would a border from 50 feet to 100 feet 
in length look better, or worse, than this one which is oyer 300 feet 
long ? Which would look better, a straight ribbon border from 300 
feet to 500 feet long, or a curved border half the length, and the two 
ends not seen at once ? There is a meaning, and a good deal to learn 
from a careful study of all these questions — that is, studying for the 
effects of the different arrangements. 

The next thing is to find out the space which each line in the ribbon 
ought to occupy. When the ground colour is of one thing, or tint, or 
colour, as in this case, it makes very little difference in the effect, whether 
all the rows be of equal width, or not ; they may be so, or any one of 
them may be twice as wide as any of the rest, and it is much the same 
way about the colours, as they are all of one ground tint ; therefore, 
there is one very strong point in favour of this new style, without 
taking the effect into consideration, and that is, that any one having the 
plants may plant such a border, without having the slightest notion 
of colouring a ribbon, so to speak. To compose a ribbon properly is 
a very difdcult thing indeed ; some believe the mode to be the easiest 
style of all, and so it is if the plants were all variegated, or if they 
were all green, and had the same colour, or ground colour, in the 
flowers ; but when an artist comes to put five colours in a ribbon, and 
perhaps three or four more of tints along with them — some to contrast, 
as black and white ; and some to heighten the value of others next to 
them, as dark crimson heightens bright scarlet, not by the contrast, 
but by the blending of the two into one, as it were ; — we say, when that 
is to be done on a plain border, where every inch is seen at one 
glance, the arrangement is more diificult than doing the very same style 
in any shaped bed ; for we must remember the fact, that whatever will 
make a good ribbon, will do for a bed exactly in the same proportions, 
making the back row of the ribbon the centre row in a bed, and then 
doubling each row from the centre if the bed is long, or round the 
centre plant if the bed is a circle. 

There is no public garden, that can be referred to, where more than 
three colours are used in beds ; but in many of the first-rate private 
gardens there are as many as seven colours blended together, and in 
different proportions of breadth, to form one single bed. But the 
simplest way to judge of the effect of any arrangement for a ribbon 
is, to give the mind's eye a touch of the ribbon as a separate bed ; say 
a circle, as the best and simplest bed. On the other hand, that which 
would make an excellent bed might be a sorry complement for a ribbon ; 
just say an ordinary bed, with a foot wide of Mangles' Variegated 
Pelargonium, two feet of scarlet Pelargonium, and the centre of 
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pegged-down Ageratum. That bed might not look just the thing next 
to a bright purple Petunia bed, or next a rich yellow Calceolaria bed, 
but as a bed by itself no one could find fault with it ; one might say he 
did not like it, but liking or disliking has nothing to do with rules or 
principles. 

Dwarf Verbenas plant 10 inches plant from plant, 6 inches from 
the side, and 1 foot row from row. If the plants are small, train them 
and the Petunias the same planting day, for fear of their blowing about. 
All Petunias may be planted at the same distances as strong Verbenas, 
but if they are scarce they may stand further apart. All Calceolarias 
and Pelargoniums must stand at distances according to the size of the 
plants, rather thickly planted, as they can be thinned early for cuttings, 
which are never too early. 

Annuals will not do for constructing ribbon borders, their time of 
flowering is too uncertain and uncontrollable ; but such borders may 
be arranged successfully from very ordinary flowers. Mr. Beaton 
called the following his " John-Anderson-my-jo Border." 

" The length is to be the whole run of a border, either straight on 
or bended gracefully into curves ; all you will have to do will be to plant 
every part of each row at the same distance from the edge of the border. 
This season the first row must be of Cerastium tomentosum, planted in 
a single row, 4 inches from the side, and 4 inches plant from plant — the 
smaller the bits the better, and allow 4 more inches on the off side to 
spread, or 8 inches when the plants are at full run. From the middle 
to the end of April is the best time to do this ; and if there is a close 
row of Crocus leaves in your way, plant two rows of Cerastium 6 inches 
plant from plant, one row in front, and one immediately behind the 
Crocuses. When there is a chance, put in bits of Cerastium between 
the patches of Crocuses ; give them a good watering, and repeat it till 
the first rain comes ; and as soon as the Cerastium begins to spread, 
train it so as to fill the first 8 inches. Next year the Arabis variegata 
will be the front. 

"The next row makes a marked contrast, being a deep dark blue 
Lobelia speciosa, from seeds. Sprinkle the Lobelia seeds very thinly 
over a shallow box filled with light mould ; damp a piece of flannel, 
and stretch it like a bladder over the box, keeping the flannel damp 
and warm, till you see the seed sprouting. Ten inches you are to allow 
for the Lobelia, but to get it to cover soon, plant in two rows zigzag, 
and no more than 6 inches apart. 

" The third row is to be the softest of all, and all of Stachys lanata, 
which is as hardy as the Daisies on ^e lawn, and spreads much faster 
than they, creeping along and rooting as it goes. Every little morsel 
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of it taken up in April has roots to it ; the smaller shoots to be planted 
only 4 inches apart, others at 6 inches, and some large pieces as much 
as 9 inches or 10 inches. This is to cover exactly 15 inches across, 
and must be set in two rows to get it to cover as soon as possible; but 
this is such a strong- growing plant, that it might be transplanted thus 
in January, February, or March, just as weU as in April. 

"Every row of a John- Anderson-my-jo- John ribbon must be 
replanted every spring. But some say that alight blue that would beat 
all the blue Lobelias in the world, and bloom long after they were 
gone, is the worthy Viola calcarata — the most running, the most 
hanging-down, and the most flowery of all the Violet tribe. To be 
done exactly like Cerastium or Stachys, and to be allowed 1 foot to 
spread over ; then it blooms from May to October in light soil, and 
carpets the ground. The coldest, the most dreary and most bleak spot 
in this island is a little to the south-east of Peterhead in Aberdeenshire, 
close on the sea ; and I shall guarantee that none of these first three 
lines of a ribbon would have lost a leaf there last winter. The Ceras- 
tium and Viola would bloom there also in contrast ; but Stachys lanata 
must not be allowed to bloom in rows. 

" The next row must be Perilla nankinensis — from seeds, of course, 
to cover 15 inches more or less, to be planted slantingly along the row, 
in order to half-training it. And if you have the love of glare in you, 
stretch down the next row full of Calceolaria integrifoha floribunda, 
stout old plants ; but if you prefer form to colour, and contrast to 
substance, as florists do, substitute for the Calceolarias a magnificent 
silver band of Antennaria margaritacea, and make it 18 inches wide 
and about the same in height. The shoots from the stools of last 
year are as white as snow, rising 2 inches to 3 inches above the 
surface of the border. You are to take these and their like, year 
by year, at this spring season, with 2 inches of root-stem to each, 
and no more or less; You are to plant them, also, at 6 inches, 
or 8 inches or 9 inches apart, according to your stock or their 
strength ; and to make sure of my-jo- John, you ought to plant three 
rows of them to cover the space of 18 inches at once. The flowers 
are like golden cups set in silver saucers; and if the leaves were 
green the flowers would tell as much as those of Calceolarias. But my 
plan does not require flowers at all ; they may, however, want a 
row of hidden sticks, and a string in front of them, to keep them 
upright ; but if they are not flowered they will scarcely need it. 

" The flfth row is to be of two of the oldest plants of all from 
seeds, hardy and self-sown if you like. The one is Purple Orach, the 
other Persicaria, plant for plant*along the row; or, what would be 
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The requirements of this design demand imperatively that the two 
centre figures, 1 and 2, be planted exactly alike in colour, and with the 
same kinds of plants. The framework of our 1 and 2 is represented 
by the figure 9 ; it may be all of gold and silver in colour. A band of 
Cerastium tomentosum on one side — the side of the inner walk, 
another band double the width of the Cerastium on the outer side of 
Stachys lanata, and a row of specimen plants of the Golden Chain 
along the centre, just touching when they are planted ; then if there 
is more space left between the gold and silver than is desirable, insert 
dark blue or light blue, with a thin line of Lobelia speciosa or Lobelia 
ramosoides on each side of the Golden Chain. 

Fig. 43. 




Let us plant it another way. One side Cerastium, the other 
variegated Alyssum, or Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium trained 
down, whichever of the two is cheapest or is in stock, with a Tyrian 
purple along the centre— the good old Orach or the Atriplex hortensis 
rubra of the seed lists; but that is pure and simple purple. But put 
in Perilla instead, it will need less looking-after ; and if it is two 
shades darker, that amounts to as many degrees in contrast. 

The two diamonds may be anything you like, so they be both the 
same. For example. Crystal Palace Scarlet Pelargonium, edged with 
the variegated Alyssum; but Mower of the Day and LobeUa speciosa 
would be just as good, and yellow Calceolarias without an edging 
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equally good. Then if Baron Hugel took the place of Orach or PeriUa 
in the frame, centre the Flower of the Day with one of them, or the 
Calceolarias with a yellow brownish kind of the same. The opposite 
beds, 3 and 4, must, of course, be blue or purple, no matter which; 
but nothing lilacy must go there on account of what is in 9, which 
embraces two sides of 3 and 4. The corner beds must be planted cross- 
ways, if this figure follows immediately after the last, on the grass or 
gravel terrace — as 5 and 8 the same ; plant 6 and 7 ditto. If the figure, 
or any like it, is seen from the windows from one end, they should not 
stand crossways ; but the two nearest the eye to be yellow Calceolarias, 
and the furthest end pair Crystal Palace Scarlet Pelargonium. 



EOSEMBS. 

The best situation for a rosery is in a hollow, so that the flowers 
can be sheltered without being overshadowed, and their beauty looked 
upon from the surrounding elevated ground. Such a rosery was this 
{fig. 44), and was formed by Mr. Ruddock, at the Manchester 
Cemetery. 

Fig. 44. 




This rosery was 16 yards in diameter; had a clear space 80 yards 
wide around it, and in a hollow, so as to be well seen. 

This rosery {fi^. 45), appeared at a few yards' distance a gigantic 
bouquet — rather an uncommon sight in a small place. For a Rose bed 
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to wear this appearance it must not be planted, as many are, with 
about a dozen or two dozen of half-standards and standards, and 
underneath them a lot of bedding stuff planted. 

Total number of Roses, 43, If the bed is larger, introduce more; 
and if smaller, withhold some : this can be easily done without altering 
the style of the bed in the least. Take away the dwarfs, there is a bed 
of standards and half-standards. Take away the two last mentioned, 
there is a bed of dwarfs ; but neither of them would form a good bed 
alone. 

The first circle of dwarfs that is against the margin of the bed 

Fig. 45. 
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Bed 12 feet in diameter, to contain— s. Seven Standards. H. Twelve HaU-standarda. u. Twenty- 
four Dwarfs. 

should be scarlet, or approaching that, as Geant des BataiUes, Arthur 
de Sansals, Duchess of Norfolk, Etendard des Amateurs, Ev^que de 
Nimes, G6n6ral Jacqueminot, General Simpson, Gloire de France, 
Lord Raglan, and many others there are that might be chosen in lieu 
of those according to people's fancy. The second circle, which would 
be half-standards, would tell well in rose selfs or rosy pinks, such as 
Auguste Mi^, Colonel de Rougemont, Duchesse d'Orleans, General 
Pelissier, Gloire de Vitry, Inermis, La Reine, Madame Campbell, 
Madame' de Cambac^res, Souyenir de Leveson Gower, Souvenir de la 
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Reine d'Angleterre, "William Griffiths, and W. Jesse. The second 
circle of dwarfs to be of yellows and whites, four of each— Ehse 
Sauvage, Le Pactole,. Gloire de Dijon, and Ophire or Adelaide PaTie, 
Devoniensis, Mrs. Rivers, Souvenir de Malmaison, and Madame 
Masson, or Mrs. Bosanquet. The four dwarfs around the centre 
standard should be crimson or scarlet, and the centre one Aimee Vibert. 
The other six standards might be of any colour, except that of the 
centre one. It is no more trouble to plant a bed in this manner than 
it is to make a mixed medley of it. Every one can judge for himself 
which will have the greatest effect when this bed has about six or eight 
inches of Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium as a margin. 

The rosery at Linton Park, the seat of Viscount Holmesdale, is 
more extensive than the preceding. 

This {fig. 46), differs considerably from the general character of 
such features ; for however beautiful Roses may be at certain times, 
there are periods when they certainly are not inviting, and many of the 
most esteemed varieties are the worst-looking at times when not in 
flower. On this account many growers have their Rose-beds at a 
distance from the mansion ; but in the case before us means have been 
taken to render the rosarium attractive at all times. The pleasing forms 
of the beds and walks which, lying on a rather steep incline, are seen at 
a great distance, the white walks contrasting so well with the framework 
of turf by which they are intersected, and the gay ribbon borders. 
Besides which the pillar Roses whicti surround the whole have an 
interesting appearance. They are planted where the dots indicate, are 
about 8 feet high, and their tops festooned together, with an arch over 
the walk at each end, forming a complete circuit of the whole, the 
junction of the festoon-work and the arches being by a short horizontal 
bar between the two pillars that are about a yard apart ; but as they 
have not been planted two years yet, the whole of the arches and 
chain-work are not yet covered, but they promise to be so early next 
season, and many of them are covered now. The two round beds at 
the ends are respectively of crimson and blush China Roses, and the 
central smaller bed was intended to be turf, but has been planted with 
its substitute, Spergula pilifera. It is right to say, that all the beds 
and turf edgings, including this one, are edged with brick, as has been 
before described. The four large beds in the centre are dwarf Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses on their own roots, and being of good kinds, and the 
situation in every respect favourable for Roses doing well on their own 
roots, they bloomed well, and presented none of that irregularity of 
growth and vexatious suckers we so often see in worked plants ; and 
though in other parts of the grounds we saw standard Roses occupying 
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positions which could only be done by such like, they are only tolerated 
at Linton where plants on their own roots cannot be had. In this 
garden, however, all were on their own roots, and excepting the climbers 
against the pillars all were dwarf. 
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A still more extensive rosery is detailed by Mr. Herman Seitz, 
formerly one of the gardeners at Chatsworth. 

It should be observed, however, that the adoption of such a plan 
would not be practicable unless' upon a somewhat extensive scale-a 
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parallelogram of 150 feet by 100 feet, for example, being the least 
space it should be attempted upon ; whilst on the other hand, the 
design could, of course, be executed upon the most extensive scale that 
local circumstances admitted of. 

The situation of such a parterre, far from being obtrusive, it is 
intended should be somewhat secluded. Perhaps an appropriate site 
would best be obtained by clearing, well sub-draining, and reducing to 
an even surface, a suitable portion of some extensive shrubbery scene, 
contiguous to some main walk or walks, whence the principal approach 
to it might be obtained, and not far remote from the mansion. The 
proximity of lofty timber or ornamental trees would, for obvious 
reasons, be objectionable; whereas the presence of a grown-up 
shrubbery of American plants and common evergreens, would confer 
the requisite degree of seclusion, exhibit a suitable background mass, 
and afford considerable shelter — the latter being an especial deside- 
ratum in the culture of some of the most beautiful tender sorts of 
Roses; whilst hardier kinds would also derive much benefit by being 
less exposed to the sweeping blasts we not unfrequently experience in 
spring and early summer. 

It is presumed that a judicious blending of grass and gravel, 
■p. ^^ conjoined with the addition of a central 

basin of translucent water, containing gold 
fish and a few choice aquatics, and having 
a fountain, vase, or statue placed in the 
centre — the entire basin, with its con- 
centric walk, being embowered with climb- 
„ ,,. • * w 1 ^^S Roses — the entire garden being sur- 

Trelliage accompanimeut, No. 1. ° o o 

rounded with a light skeleton colonnade, 
also covered and festooned with climbing Roses, would produce a 
varied and highly pleasing efi'ect in a garden of the kind. 

The sketches 1 and 2, exhibit the trelliage accompaniments to the 
rosarium; and it will be obvious they present admirable sites for 
displaying climbing Roses in great variety. Rod iron would, of course, 
be the most appropriate material to employ in their erection, although 
wood is sometimes used. These trelliage accompaniments should not 
be less than 9 feet or 10 feet high, nor should the width of the outer 
colonnade be less than 7 feet or 8 feet. 

The walk beneath may either be made of gravel, paved with wood 
or stone, or formed of asphalte, according to taste ; doubtless gravel 
would present the best appearance, provided that of a good quality be 
obtainable in the locality. 

In the sketch No. 1, it will be perceived that a frontage with open 
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columns has been given to the colonnade on the inner or garden side, 
in order that the promenader, beneath a canopy of climbing Roses, 
may be enabled to look down upon the rosery beneath, arranged with 
standard and dwarf masses. Were the shrubbery in the background 
arranged with American plants and other choice evergreens for orna- 
mental effect, there would be an obvious advantage attending the 
forming of both sides of the colonnade alike ; but, if the reverse of 
such an arrangement be adopted — the background merely consisting of 
a thicket of common shrubs, &c. — the better plan would evidently be 
to close-in the outer side of the promenade with a thick hedge of 
Laurel, Ivy, Box, Laurustinus, Holly, or Yew, amongst which Bengal 
and common China Roses might be introduced for enlivening the scene. 
On the inner or garden side of the Rose-covered boundary walk, 
climbing sorts, suitable for producing what are termed " pillar Roses," 
might be introduced in conjunction with standards, and a vase or two 
for breaking the monotony of the long line of trelliage, &c. The sorts 
suitable for pillar Roses would be best disposed by planting them 
against the main supports or columns of the trelliswork, training 
a portion of their growth over the roof of the latter, whilst the 

Fig. 48. 




Trelliage accompaniment, No. 2. 

remainder of their long flexible shoots would depend, and by a little 
management and attention to form projecting "pillars" of luxuriant 
beauty. 

Other deciduous shrubs of one species might be similarly collected 
together, and arranged artistically. Spiraeas have been thus treated by 
Mr. Vickary, The Pavilion, Aldwick, and he has furnished us with the 
following details. He says : — 

" Until I saw the Spiraeas here, I had no conception that they could 
be clumped in such effective masses, and made to break a flat surface 
with so charming a result, and my master tells me he derived the 
original idea from the paper on Spiraeas in The Cotta«b Gaedener for 
February 27th, 1851. 

"I enclose you a plan of beds {fig. 49), designed to give full effect 
to the contrasting colours and habits of growth of the several shrubby 
Spiraeas, which have attained here the height of 4 feet and 5 feet in 
many cases, and produce a fine, bold break in the flat parterres around 
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the clumps. I purpose this year edging these clumps with Scarlet 
Pelargoniums and Pentstemons," 

This idea is good. But there is an error of principle in the plant- 
ing which might easily be altered in the present garden, and avoided in 
another. The idea is that of planting Splrseas in masses — say the 
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A. Five Spiraea bella, rose-coloured flowers. 

B. 1, 3, 6, Spirsea ulmifolia. 2, 4, 6, 7, Spirsea 

arisefolia. 

c. Five Spirsea salicifolia, pinlt flowers. 

D and £. Beds planted qnincnnx-fasliiou with 
equal proportions of the pink and white 
Spireeas, chamsedrifolia, sorbifolia, prnni- 
folia, Lindleyana, opnlifolia, incamata, and 
others of the same class of plant, and all are 
beantifal either in leaf or flower, mass well, 
and stand well in exposed places, with the 
great advantage of coming early into leaf 
also, until they assume a somewhat large, 
bushy form. The angles between the 
Spirsas can be fllled-in with 2-feet-high 



plants of that hardy Fuchsia the Kiccartoni, 
of which we have hedges formed here bor- 
dering our waiis, and which we do not cut 
down even in winter. 
Detail Measukements of Above Design. — 
From 1 to 2, longitudinally, 70 feet, and 
from 3 to 4, transversely, 56 feet. The cir- 
cular beds. A, c, are each 16 feet in diameter, 
and the oval-shaped central bed, b, is 36 
feet long by 26 feet broad, whilst the broader 
gravel walk round the centre bed is 4 feet 
wide, and the others 2 feet wide, exclusive of 
the Box-edging in each case, which surrounds 
aU the bed, 4 inches high, and bushy through- 
out. 



best-flowering ones. Since the Linnean system of arranging plants 
has been superseded, massing particular families of plants has been 
done on the natural system. So called then, on the natural system 
Spirsea sorbifolia, and S. Lindleyana, should not be planted along with 
any other species of the genus, because they break the natural resem- 
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blance of the rest, the one from the other, and so the effect of natural 
affinity is neutralised. The Sorb-like Spiraas should never, therefore, 
be planted with a mass of other Spir^as, being as different in their looks 
as Larches are from the Ash. We would advise that Spir^a callosa 
and Nobleana should be substituted for sorbifoHa and Lindleyana. 
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The annexed plan {Jtg. 50), is by M. H. Seitz, of Ghatsworth. 
There is apparent in this garden a judicious blending of gravel and 
grass, productive of a light and airy elegance that garden artists of 
greater celebrity would not do amiss to profit by. Unfortunately for 
good taste, gardens of this kind in general exhibit such a crowding, 
clumsiness, and incongruity of disposition in the several figures, as to 
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render the tout ensemble, in good perspective, the very reverse of elegant, 
comprehensive, and dignified. Too many figures in a plan, or the 
separate parts of the latter too widely spread asunder, when the 
entirety should rather be expressive of nicety in design, can but result 
in deformity and dissatisfaction when displayed in practice on the 
ground, however well suited the same arrangement might previously 
have appeared on paper to the uninitiated in such matters. 

The vignette {fig. 51), exhibits in perspective the accompanying 
ground plan circumscribed with trelliage arches about 9 or 10 feet 
high, formed of stout rod-iron, inserted into blocks of stone beneath 
the surface of the ground ; and a marble figure of Flora is pre- 
sumed, not inappropriately, to occupy the centre of the parterre. The 
Pelargonium garden at Oakley, the Duke of Bedford's, is thus circum- 
scribed with iron arches ; and the airy elegance thus imparted, when 
entwined and festooned with hardy and summer greenhouse climbers 
in great variety, is not the least attractive feature of the scene. A 
seldom-used but most classic plant for this kind of decoration is the 
Grape Vine. And when in early autumn the foliage of various hardy 

Fig. 51. 




species of Vitis assumes a variety of tints, and ripe and unripe bunches 
of Grapes in "bacchanal profusion reel to earth," or rather depend 
from these arches, partly concealed by green, and red and green, and 
purplish foliage, the effect is extremely pleasing, reminding one of 
Byron's lines on Italy — 

" Who love to see the sunshine every day, 
^nd Vines (not nailed to walls), from tree to tree 
Festooned, much like the back scene of a play." 

The only difference being that the sun, perhaps, does not shine so 
brightly as it does in Italy, and that our Vines, instead of being 
"festooned from tree to tree," are merely trained from arch to arch. 
In addition to the Grape Vine, Clematis, Jasmine, Roses, Virginian 
Creepers, Honeysuckles, and other hardy climbers, are rendered 
decidedly more elegant and graceful in summer time by having such 
half-hardy greenhouse creepers as Maurandya, Lophospermum, Rhodo- 
chiton, Loasa, Tropseolum, Cobsea, &c., planted at their base annually. 
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and induced to loosely enwreath themselves and ramble over their more 
sturdy compeers. 

The flower baskets also constitute an interesting feature in connec- 
tion with the Pelargonium garden at Oakley ; and, since this particular 
kind of ornament is not in very general use, the following particulars 
relative to it may not be considered out of place : — The basket portion 
is composed of robust, closely- interwoven wickerwork, annually painted 
green, both for effect and for the preservation of the comparatively 
frail material of which it is composed. In form it is circular, and made 
to rest upon a substantial wooden frame or support, constructed with 
a view to strength as well as ornament. This ornamental stand is 
about 18 inches or 2 feet high, square in shape, with a circular top 
corresponding to the diameter of the basket bottom, and like the latter, 
is painted green to preserve the wood, as also to harmonise in colour 
with the superstructure which it upholds. The flower basket itself is 
about 5 feet diameter at top, 2J feet across at bottom, and about 3 feet 
in depth. The interior is necessarily furnished with a portable lining 
of sheet-iron next the wickerwork, perforated at bottom with numerous 
apertures for the escape of moisture descending through the soil, and 
since the basket itself is bottomless, the circular false bottom of 
perforated sheet-iron (though, of course, placed inside the basket), 
is necessarily made to rest chiefly upon the ornamental latticed frame 
which supports it. It is, of course, a portable contrivance in toto, 
being placed in winter in some dry airy place for the sake of preserva- 
tion from damp, and consequent decay, until again required for use as 
a summer ornament. Drainage and soil are, of course, renewed annu- 
ally when re-introduced to the flower-garden; and albeit the species 
of ornament described is composed, in part at least, of frail materials ; 
if painted over yearly and taken care of in the dead season it will last 
for many years. 

At Oakley these flower baskets are exclusively decorated with a 
miscellaneous assortment of choice hybrid and Fancy Pelargoniums, 
fringed with the trailing Ivj--leaved and variegated kinds, which depend 
over the sides in rich profusion, producing a luxuriant and yet most 
elegantly unique appearance. Scarlet Pelargoniums are omitted from 
these baskets as being too conspicuous and glaring in colour, when thus 
elevated so nearly to a level with the eye of the observer; and the 
coup d'ceil presented is more reposing and softer in consequence of their 
omission. In planting them the plants are so thickly disposed as to 
confer upon these beautiful flower stands, when in full bloom, an 
appearance of what in truth they are— magnificent tastefully-formed 
bouquets of Pelargoniums. 
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Reference. — The accompanying plan {fig. 50), being uniform and 
pretty well balanced throughout, it will be indispensable, in order to 
obviate any violation of the effect as a whole, that the corresponding 
parts be arranged so similarly in respect of the habit, height, colour, 
&c., of the different varieties of Pelargoniums employed in its decora- 
tion, as to confer an expressive air of unity and harmony upon the 
entire disposition — the respective parts of the design being thus made 
to reflect, as it were, the corresponding ones. This is easy of accom- 
plishment, provided the plan be carefully studied on paper previous to 
planting it ; and which is assuredly well worth the pains, when it is 
known that any material mistake in the arrangement must inevitably 
prove destructive to the equipoise and harmony of the picture. 

The fastigiate tree and dwarf bush profiles indicated on the plan 
are intended to represent specimens of some strict-growing and spread- 
ing plants, as Irish Yew or evergreen Cypress for the former, and 
Phillyrea or Laurustinus for the latter. Doubtless, however, well- 
managed examples of standard or pyramidal Pelargoniums would be 
equally as appropriate in these positions ; and the small angular beds 
on grass, g, near which they are planted, might most appropriately be 
furnished alike with masses of the Frogmore Improved Scarlet, zoned 
with some variegated Pelargoniums for effecting a suitable contrast with 
the grass. 

The small square, c, within the circular figure, i, in the centre of 
the gravel parterre, a, and grass plats, &, are consecutively the sites 
of the statue of Flora and flower baskets shown in the plan. The 
circles, i, surrounding the basket stands, being furnished with fragrant 
Pelargoniums, intermingled with Heliotropes and Mignonette; the 
base of Flora being planted with Pelargonium Lucia Rosea, margined 
with the gold-leaf variegated variety; a, represents gravel walks, 
respectively, 8, 6, and 2i feet in width; and h indicates the grass 
portion of the plan. 

The dotted liue extending round the circumferential border, /, shows 
the direction of the iron trelliage arches exhibited in the plan, the 
border itself being filled with the most brilliant kinds of scarlet, mar- 
gined on both sides with the variegated Pelargonium called Mangles' 
Silver Bedding. 

The small circles, e, are devoted to handsome full-grown specimens 
of pyramidal Pelargoniums, zoned with the old dwarf Frogmore Scarlet. 
The best and most select bedding varieties of the "choice" and "Fancy" 
hybrids, with a goodly intermixture of fragrant-leaved Pelargoniums, 
are apportioned to the beds, d, composing the large interior circle of 
the garden. 
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Before passing from this section, we will observe that trees and 
shrubs may be grouped so as to be highly pleasing to the eye, not only 
by the combination of their forms, but of the colours of their foliage 

Fig. 52. 




when in full verdure and when they assume their autumnal tmts. Mr. 
Ferguson of Stowe Gai-dens, writing to us upon this subject, said:— 
« I will just point out a little of what can be done with common 

everyday things- , ,, ... 

» 1 [fig. 52), is planted with TuHp Ti-ees, or scarlet or other varieties 
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of Chestnuts or Limes, or any other variety of trees growing about the 
same height, that carries a similar cream-coloured or yellow autumnal 
tint. Of course, whatever one is chosen, keep to it — ^iet there be no 
mixing. The common Hornbeam ought not to be forgotten in this class, 
as it retains the masses of seed-vessels long after the foliage has dis- 
appeared, giving it the appearance of being covered with Hops, and as 
late as March forming a beautitul and pleasing contrast to the dark and 
sombre foliage of varieties of the Conifer tribe ; 2, Scotch Firs, or Pinus 
austriaca, or P. insignis, or P. Pindrow, or P. excelsa, or P. cembra, 
&c. ; 3, Spruce Firs, or Abies Morinda, &c. ; 4, Planes, or English 
Elm, &c. ; 5, Larches ; 6, Cedars of Lebanon ; 7, American Scarlet Oak, 
or Purple Beech, &c. ; 8, English Oak ; 9, Silver Fir, Abies Douglasii, 
or A. Nordmanniana, &c. ; 10, Cut-leaved Weeping Silver Birch, &c. ; 

11, Cedrus deodara ; 12, Evergreen Oak. 

" Again, suppose 1 and 2 were planted with Larch ; 3 and 4, Spruce 
Firs; 5, Weeping Birch ; 6, Cedar of Lebanon ; 7 and 8, Scarlet Oak; 
9, Pinus Douglasii; 10, Virgilia lutea 11, Cedrus deodara; and 

12, fine Purple Beech. 

"Again, 1 and 2, Cedrus deodara; 3, 4, and 5, Larch; 6, Scotch 
Firs; 7, 8, and 9, Scarlet or English Oak; 10, Tulip Tree; 11, Cedar 
of Lebanon; 12, Silver Firs. 

" Any of these would have a good e ect ; but, of course, this will 
depend on the size of the clumps, and, therefore, must be ruled by 
circumstances. 

" If the ground outline is not kept in grass, but required as a cover 
for game, plant a deep, irregular margin on the outside with such plants 
as appear suitable and harmonising with the trees. For instance, Juni- 
perus Sabina, or other creeping Junipers, would do for the Tulip Trees, 
In No. 1, Heath, Broom, and Furze, in front of the Scotch Firs, No. 
2 ; St. John's-wort, Daphnes, &c., in front of the Larch, No. 5 ; Coton- 
easters, or Savin, &c., in front of the Cedrus deodara. No. 11 ; Cistus, 
with their varieties of light foliage, in front of the Evergreen Oaks, 
No. 12 ; Alexandrian Laurels, or Butcher's Broom outside the Enghsh 
Oak, No. 8 ; Periwinkle, with its variegated varieties, in front of the 
Cedars of Lebanon, No. 6. Within the margin I would plant as under- 
wood, Berberis aquifolia. Box, Green Holly, common Laurel, Spurge 
Laurel, &c. In the margins of the Periwinkle, &c., I should have a 
profusion of common Primroses, Crocuses, Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, 
Dog's-tooth Violets, and single Russian Violets, &c. American plants, 
where heath mould is to be got easily for them, form a good feature in 
this style of planting. 

" So much for the trees of large growth. Let us now see what can be 
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done with the intermediates between the above and low-growing shrubs 
Suppose No. 1 is planted with deciduous Cypresses, which vie in summer 
with the gigantic Ferns of New Zealand. No. 2, Cupressus Lam- 
bertiana, C. torulosa, or Red Cedars, &c. 3, Pinus Pinsapo. 4, Ailan- 
thus glandulosa. 5, Liquidambar. 6, Araucaria imbricata. 7, Virgilia 
lutea. 8, Hemlock Spruce. 9, Common Yew or Green Holly, 
10, Catalpa syringsefolia. 11, Pinus insignis. 12, Salisburia adianti- 
folia. Keeping to similar underwood, only a few Lilacs, Laburnums, 
Thorns, &c., might be introduced with good effect in the foreground. 

"Take, again, for No. 1, the Laurustinus, intermixed with the 
deciduous varieties of Euonymus. No. 2, Aucuba japonica, intermingled 
with the single Guelder Rose, whose berries are beautifully transparent, 
and hang till June, as the birds do not touch them. No. 3, Swedish 
and Irish Junipers. No. 4, Common Laurel, with Mountain Ash above 
them. No. 5, Phillyreas. No. 6, Variegated Hollies. No. 7, Magnolia 
Thompsoniana, Soulangeana, &c. No. 8, Portugal Laurels, intermixed 
with the SnoYry Mespilus. No. 9, Common Yew intermixed with 
Laburnums. No. 10, Arbutus, or Gold-striped Yew. No. 11, Berberis 
aquifolium, intermixed with Ribes sanguinea. Laburnum, Thorns, &c 
No. 12, Magnolia glauca, &c. 

" Roses would make a good addition, if intermixed in the margins 
amongst the Periwinkles, &c." 
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Beginning with a very limited example, we were told of a large circidar 
pond in a flower garden, which was to have a fountain in the centre, 
has a margin of grass 4 feet wide all round, then a gravel walk of 6 feet ; 
now this pond looked cheerless in winter. What could be introduced 
round, to give it warmth in winter ? The border was too narrow for 
Rhododendrons, and rockwork was objected to. 

rig. 53. 




1. SUver-edged Box 

2. Common Holly 

3. Ancnba japoiilca 

4. Arbatns 



6. Savm 

6. Golden-edged Box 

7. Sweet Bay 

8. Silver-edged Holly 



9. Common Box 

10. Golden-edged Holly 

11. Aibor Vite 

12. Laornstinns 



In the plan before us {fig. 53), the size of the pond is determined by 
the length of the beds and width of the open spaces which surround it 
Now to commence operations, make four small beds, to have three 
small shrubs in each. Two feet apart, and 1 foot at each end from the 
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edge of the bed, would be none too much for shrubs of very moderate 
growth; and that will make the beds 6 feet long, and then there must 
be a grass verge 1 foot wide, which will make 8 feet; put down 7 feet 
for the beds, and 7 for the open spaces ; eight times seven are fifty-six 
— divide by three; the circumference of 56 feet is 18 feet, 8 inches in 
diameter, then deduct 4 feet from that, to allow for a border of grass 
2 feet wide all round, and that will make the pond 14 feet 8 inches in 
diameter. There are fractions, but this is near enough. The alterations 
according to the annexed plan, are the margin of grass 2 feet, semi- 
circular beds 3 feet wide, grass verge 1 foot, and the gravel walk 4 feet, 
10 feet in all. The straight walks are 6 feet wide, the four beds marked 
A, B, c, D, are intended as mixed flower borders, interspersed with 
evergreen shrubs ; the figures in the four small beds round the pond, 
allude to the twelve small shrubs, recommended for variety, and having 
a cheerful appearance in winter. 

On a larger scale, water, in a state of repose, produces the best 
effect when it is introduced in the lower portions of undulating grounds, 
such seeming the more natural position ; and the best artificial effects, 
though they must be arbitrary to a certain extent, are always most 
successful when based upon the laws of natural phenomena. Thus, 
a series of fish-ponds rendered decorative by stone dressings, &c., or 
shallow canals for the cultivation of aquatic plants in the open air, 
which may be made very ornamental, as shown in our illustrations, are 
best smted to the lower levels of an ornamental garden, where also the 
water plants, some of them of delicate constitution, are more sheltered 
from tke cutting winds of our variable and sometimes bleak climate. 
In such a situation, for instance, the common Arum (Calla or 
Kichardia), a native of St. Helena and the Cape, where it grows in 
the rich soil at the edges of rivers, may be cultivated with success ; 
the roots being secured in concavities formed of cement, of which the 
bed of the canal is formed, and which should be about a foot below 
the surface of the water. Managed in this manner, this plant, rearing 
its head high above the water, might be made to form a very pic- 
turesque contrast to the Water Lily, which rests its graceful head 
upon the surface, as Mrs. Hemans has beautifully said :— 

" A sculpture-like, and stately river queen." 

The supply for a canal of this description may be derived from the 
water of fountains occupying the higher level of the gardens, whence, 
after having performed its tour deforce as a jet 20 feet high, or formed 
a temple of moving crystal, and many other devices, it may be made 
to descend in properly prepared channels to the lower levels of the 
garden to feed canals of this description, constructed for the purpose 
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of growing ornamental aquatic plants, particularly sucli as require the 
stimulant of running water. 

The annexed engraving {fig. 54), is a design for a shallow canal or 




tank of this description. At the upper end the water enters, as shown, 
from a conduit, falling in a very thin sheet over a lead form contrived 
expressly to spread it as much as possible, and thus make an exceed- 
ingly small supply produce the effect of a continual cascade. In a 
similar manner it falls at the lower end into a basin, from which an 
invisible outlet leads to a drain or conduit to carry the waste away, or 
to conduct it to some reserve-tank for common gardening purposes. On 
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each side of the canal is a shallower channel, contrived expressly for the 
growth of plants requiring more careful treatment. The receptacles for 
the soil, sufficiently massive to remain steadily at the bottom of the 
channel, might be very neatly contrived in the a b 

following manner:— A is a hollow receptacle, ^^^^ cr-— ^ 
and B is a lid pierced with holes as marked. ^^==^^==^^ "^S^ 
The plant being placed with earth in the receptacle A, the cement lid b, 
which fits pretty tightly, is fixed on, and the plant throws up its shoots 
through the apertures prepared for that purpose. By this means the 
soil is not washed away by the action of the water, nor is the water 
rendered muddy on the slightest disturbance, as would be the case 
were not the soil about the roots of the plants secured in this or some 
other manner. The water in a canal, the sides and bed of which 
should be composed of Portland cement, might by these precautions 
be kept continually limpid, which the gentle supply of fresh water 
would tend to insure. The addition of gold and silver fish, in water 
as clear as this would be, would form a great addition to the general 
effect, furnishing colour in rapid and fantastic motion, as a strong 
contrast to the still colours of the plants. 

A canal of geometric figure of this description should have stone 
or cement dressings of an architectural character, as shown in the 
engraving, and should be surrounded by a broad gravel path of similar 
form, approaclied by a straight walk of some length, to prepare the eye 
for the regular forms of the canal and its appendages ; and the entrance 
to this aquatic parterre might, to aid its semi-architectural character, 
be marked by two large vases on pedestals ; a few flower beds, and 
some masses of shrubs, might be the means of partially concealing 
these symmetrical features from the rest of the pleasure grounds, if 
rendered necessary, on account of their distinct character. 

The plants shown in the central or deep part of the canal are 
simply our native Water Crowfoot, the Marsh Marigold, and the 
white and yellow Water Lilies, &c., to which might be added the Frog- 
bit, the floating Plantain, the Water Soldier, and many hardy exotics. 
In the shallow channel at the sides, are placed the common yellow 
■Iris, and our handsome native plants, the flowering Rush, and the 
Arrow-head, with the greater and lesser Water Plantain ; to these may 
be added the elegant Cape plant already mentioned, and commonly 
known among cultivators of window flowers as the " Arum ;" which, 
grown in water in this manner, attains to much greater size and per- 
fection than by ordinary pot culture. 

In order to form a canal or tank of this description for the purpose 
of growing aquatic plants, the first requisite is a supply of water. A 
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small brook or spring, in any part of the grounds, will be sufficient, 
which may be cheaply conducted beneath the surface, to any spot 
required, if not higher than the brook or spring itself, by means of a 
leaden pipe, or gutta-percha tube, which latter is now being used for 
such purposes. A tolerably level spot in the lower portion of the 
grounds should be selected, as convertible at the least expense to the 
purpose required. The excavation must now be dug, of the extent 
determined on — the one shown in the design is supposed to be about 
24 feet wide by 48 feet long, but a canal of half these dimensions would 
form a very pleasing object in a place of suitable proportions. The 
excavation should be about 2 feet 4 inches deep in the central compart- 
ment, and 1 foot 4 inches in the side compartments. When the bottom 
and sides have been made as smooth as can be accomplished with the 
spade, the masonry may be commenced, which is of so simple a character 
that any country bricklayer may execute it under the directions of an 
intelligent gardener. First, let a layer of flat tiles be placed against 
the sides, and laid in Portland cement, which should be done in dry 
weather, when the soil is not too moist, or the cement will not set well ; 
a second layer of tiles, with cement between the layers, will make a 
more complete job, but one layer is sufficient; the bottom must then 
be covered with tiles laid in cement in a similar manner, and the whole 
left till perfectly dry; the ornamental moulding may be formed in bulk 
by a single row of bricks, which, being covered with a sufficient coating 
of cement, may have moulding lines run along it with a moulding-tool, 
in the usual manner known to any plasterer. The parts designed for 
the entrance and exit of the water may be formed in the same manner 
as the cement coping, and with but little more complication. The pipe 
conveying the water from the spring will be conducted to a small 
reservoir immediately behind the point at which it enters the tank, or 
to a leaden shape made to spread it into a thin semicircular sheet, in 
which form it will fall into the tank, as above described ; the surplus 
water at the other end need only be conveyed away in a common brick 
drain ; but, if desirable not to waste any of it, the drain should be lined 
with cement. Ornamental balls, vases, or other decorations required, 
may be procured at little cost at any cement works, and can be easily 
added in the way of embellishment. 

The tank being complete in all its parts, and the cement perfectly 
dry and hard, the aquatic plants maybe placed' in the vessels shown at 
A and B, which are intended to be rather more massive, and more broad 
in proportion to the height than common flower pots, in order to keep 
them steady and secure at the bottom of the water. These pots, with 
their plants and soil secured by the perforated lids, may now be placed 
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in the desired positions about the bottom of the tank; the Water 
Lilies, both white and yellow, and other plants, which grow commonly 
from a considerable depth, in the central compartment, and the Arums, 
and different species of Water Iris, &c., in the shallower compartments 
at the sides. The best time for making a tank of this description is 
either at the end of March or late in September ; in the first place, to 
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secure the cement fro. the eifects of frost, which before^it is thoroughly 

dry, would cause it to become rotten and -'^-^1^;. , .^^^^^ f^;j,V;Ce 
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fqund' inconvenient to get the vessels for the plants maclG in the form 
suggested, ordinary flower pots, with moderately-sized stones or pieces 
of tile placed on the surface of the soil to secure it, will answer the 
purpose nearly as well. — {Grardeners' Mfjtgazine of Botany.) 

The engraving {fig. 55), exhibits a canal supplied in a similar 
manner, aind for a similar purpose, as in No. 1, but which is treated in a 
manner precisely the opposite of the symmetrical or architectural. The 
picturesque, as it is termed, has been the effect aimed at, in the form of 
a rocky valley, which it is intended should be entirely screened from the 
rest of the grounds by means of well-disposed shrubberies, leaving only 
an approach through a tunnel of rock. A completely sequestered spot 
of such totally distinct character would form a very pleasing contrast to 
the more regular portion of the grounds, and the aquatic plants, which 
may be the same as those in the engraving No. 1, would, in a situation 
so sheltered, thrive with great luxuriance. In the interstices of the 
surrounding rocks. Broom and double-flowering Furze should be planted, 
with hardy Cistuses, and a variety of Ferns; and so completed, the 
scene would be very original in its general effect. 

A tank of rocky character must be prepared exactly in the same 
way as the one previously described as far as its foundations, supply of 
water, &c., are concerned. The form, however, must of course be 
irregular, the rocky effect of the sides being produced by bricks irregu- 
larly placed, and roughly covered with cement, as also the opening for 
letting in the water. The detached pieces of rock should, if possible, 
be rough pieces of real stone, collected in the neighbourhood, which in 
many places, such as the red sandstone districts, is easily accom- 
plished ; such pieces, in picturesque forms, being very abundant. But 
where real stone is not available, such masses may be formed by bricks 
roughly covered with cement, and will produce a very good effect if the 
eye of a tasteful director superintends the formation of the outline and 
position. This latter mode of producing rockwork is very superior to a 
collection of heterogeneous materials, which always produce a petty, 
broken, and patchy effect, while the general similarity of colour of the 
cement-work gives continuity and grandeur to the design, and the 
forms may, with these materials, be made large and majestic in their 
character to any extent that the nature of the design admits of. 

In the rocky tank the waste water is supposed to escape in the form 
of a small open stream among pieces of rock, which, with the addition 
of a few well-selected pebbles in its channel, would produce a very 
pleasing feature in such a scene. — {Gardener's Magazine of Botany.) 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN AT WORSLEY HALL. 

THE SEAT or THE SAUL OP ELLESMEEE. 

In the centre of each half of the garden (Jig. 56), there is a fountain and 
basin of water, surrounded with walks, and four large scroll beds. At 
each end of these there are five small beds, which, with the turf, form 
a resemblance to a lady's fan. The whole of these are enclosed by a 
series of chain beds intermixed with triangular beds of dwarf Box, and 
four large vases fiUed with scarlet Geraniums, marked on the plan 
a a a a. The chain beds were filled with the dwarf blue Lobelia. 
Four Irish Yews stand in the place marked b b b b. Then at the 
angles there are four large circular beds, thrown up 6 or 7 feet high, 
marked severally 25, 17, 37, 29, planted with scarlet and variegated 
Pelargoniums, as in the accompanying list. Then next to these, 
and the chain beds and vases, there is a broad margin of turf, with 
beds of a parallelogram form, and four circular flat beds, all filled with 
flowers as indicated in the list. Between the two divisions of the 
garden there is a broad gravel walk, 27 feet wide ; and, surrounding 
the whole, is another broad gravel walk 12 feet wide. Beyond this 
the remainder of the level terrace is covered with green turf, form- 
ing, as it were, a green frame to the picture. From the upper 
terraces near the mansion this lower terrace flower garden has a 
fine effect. The vases, Irish Yews, and the four large raised circular 
beds, effectually take off any tameness, or flatness, which would appear 
if they had been excluded. To give greater, effect, the narrow walks 
amongst the beds are made of red gravel, excepting the very narrow 
ones forming the chain beds— these are of white gravel. The dotted 
lines show a bordering of turf round each bed next to the gravel. 

The extent of this garden, including the lawn and broad walks, is a 
little under three acres. It is situated before the front of the mansion, 
and is reached by a flight of turf steps. Between the upper terrace 
and the slope to the lower one there is a stone balustrade, which pre- 
vents the eye from seeing the new garden from the living-rooms. This 
balustrade is removed to the bottom of the first slope, and out of sight 
from the windows, throwing open a view of the new garden. 
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The other half is, of course, an exact copy of the one given. 
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FLOWER GAEDEN AT LOUGH CREW. 
This princely demesne of James Lennox William Naper, Esq., is 
tuated in the midst of varied, picturesque scenery in the rich fertile 
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county of Meath, thirty-seven miles from Droglieda, ten from Kellse 
and two from the town of Old Castle. 

The width of the garden {fig. 57), on the south side is 235 feet. 
For the chief bulk, from that you must deduct the width of the man- 
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sion. The length from the boundary wall on the north to the balus- 
trade on the south is 278 feet. It was thus planted, beginning at the 
steps from the saloon. At first the beds being opposite, and then the 
cross system of planting being adopted ; 1, 1, Golden Chain and Lobelia 
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speciosa; 2, 2, Heliotrope edged -with Scarlet Ivy-leaved Pelargonium; 
3, 3, Blue Bonnet and Prince of Oude Verbenas; 4, 4, Punch and Tom 
Thumb Pelargoniums ; 5, 5, Mrs. Lennox and Silver Queen Variegated 
Pelargoniums; 6, 6, Rose Queen and Christine; 7, 7, Countess of 
Warwick and Flower of the Day Variegated Pelargoniums ; 8, 8, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Cerise Unique Pelargoniums; 9, 9, Aurea flori- 
bunda Calceolaria and Prince of Orange Calceolaria; 10, 10, Lord 
Raglan and Brillante de Vaisse Verbenas; 11, 11, Alphonsine and 
G4ant des Batailles Verbenas ; 12, 12, Kayi and Viscosissima Calceo- 
larias; 13, 13 Purple King and Ariosto Verbenas; 14, 14, Alma and 
Annie Variegated Pelargoniums, each bordered with blue Lobelia; 
15, 15, Bridal Bouquet and Bijou, each bordered with Lobelia; 16, 16, 
Shrubland Rose and Smith's Superb Petunia, bordered by Variegated 
Alyssum; 17-, Blue Salvia, strong plants of Lady Plymouth Pelargo- 
nium, and Perilla nankinensis; 18, Gazania splendens, edged with low 
border of Variegated Mint ; 19, 19, dark Purple Zelinda Dahlia, bor- 
dered with rich wreath of Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium ; 20, 20, 
Trentham Rose and Judy Cerise Pelargoniums; 21, 21, Imperial Crim- 
son and Newlii Pelargoniums, two fine match beds ; 22, Heliotrope just 
in front of a principal window ; 23, 23, as terrace; 1, 1, LobeKa Roi 
Leopold; 2, Fairy Nymph and Attraction; 3, 3, Lady Dorothy Nevill 
and Lady of Loretto ; 4, 4, General Pelissier and Masterpiece. 

It may be useful to mention a few facts respecting some of these 
plants, the results of observation and the statements freely given by 
Mr. Milroy. Newlii, a dwarf, crimson Nosegay Pelargonium, grew 
freely and bloomed most abundantly though the season was very wet. 
Iniperial Crimson, two shades darker, does equally well. The two 
make fine match beds. Countess of Warwick was considered the best 
Variegated, a strong grower, a fine bloomer, and keeps the bright 
horseshoe mark almost as fine as Attraction in that respect, but vastly 
superior to it in habit and colour of flower. A match for it would be 
an acquisition. Bridal Bouquet, Alma, Annie, and others only do well 
in dry weather. Conway's Princess Alice and Emperor of the French 
are too strong growers for beds, but do admirably for pots. Trentham 
Rose, and what is called Judy Cerise, match well; Masterpiece, Richmond 
Gem, and General Pelissier, ditto ; Lady of Loretto and Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, ditto ; and Bijou and Mrs. Lennox, as Silver-edged. In Pinks, 
Christine, and Rose Queen, first-rate matches and a mass of bloom. 
All salmon colours are only fit for pots in that moist climate. We 
noticed also many others, as a strong-growing King of Scarlets, a bright 
scarlet. General Simpson, Mrs. Smith, resembling Rubens, and many 
others under a course of trial. 
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HAM WOOD FLOWER GARDEN. 
This picturesque residence of Charles W. Hamilton, Esq. is about 
twelve mUes west of Dublin, some four miles from the station of 
Clonsella, on the Midland and Great-Western Railway, and a mile and 
a half from the village of Dunbeyne. 

In looking from the upper rooms of the house, the whole was very 
pleasing ; when looked at from the walk, there was rather too much 
levelness, and want of relief-points to the eye. In our engraving, 
{fig. 58), the centre of the group was the only lofty object, in the shape 
of a column of Ivy with a vase at its top ; and the principal part of the 
circle was devoted to a rustic seat round the column. This gave a dull 
appearance to the centre, and the seat would have been better at the 
south side of the garden, shaded from the sun. The seat has now been 
changed into a raised bed round the Ivy column, and is to be filled 
with Tom Thumb Scarlet Tropaeolum, which will come in well with the 
other planting, and serve to drape the upright circumference. The two 
other circles in a line, marked 17, were filled with the low Baron Hugel 
Pelargonium — a good companion and contrast to the base of the four 
shells that were filled with Cerastiuni. The next season, the circles 
were appropriated to tall pyramidal Fuchsias mth an edging, and if 
3, or some of the circles beyond had also been pyramidal, the effect 
would have been good from the walk or the grass, though not so 
striking- from the higher windows. The figures marked 4, 4, with 
distinct and shaded colours of Verbenas were beautifully done, and so 
were the shaded Pelargoniums in Nos. 5, 5. 

The four shells in the centre, marked 2, are the most prominent 
features in the garden, and have cost the greatest amount of consideration 
from the proprietor. In 1861, though finely bloomed, the shells did 
not seem to be quite satisfactory. First, there seemed a want of 
balance as to sides, and a balance as to size and height. The first 
would be deemed a desirable thing by those who hate uniformity and 
balancing, and who, for the sake of variety, would have every clump in 
a geometrical plan different. We think, however, this variety often 
leads to confusion and sameness. Any one can estimate the value of 
balancing, and see the uniformity in making 3 the central colour; then 
different colours, but either the same, or the same shade in 2 and 4, and 
then others complementary or contrasting to those in 1 and 5. If 
these five separate beds in the one shell are the same in height so much 
the better; if not, 8 should be the highest, 2 and 4 next and 1 and 
5 lowest. If great variety was the object, then there might be three 
lines of colour in No. 3, and so of all the others, the outer lines of each 
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division shading or contrasting with each other. Thus there might 
easily be three or nine distinct colours in each shell, and a narrow band 
might go round the whole of a distinct colour as the setting of the jewel 
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case-such, for instance, as Variegated Mint Cerastium. Cmerar a 
maritima, Gnaphalium lanatum, &c. The shells having been filled as 
follows, readers will judge for themselves as to balancing and height :- 
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The circul^ end Cerastium, too low, and not good enough for the 
position J^o.l, Lobelia speciosa; 2, yellow Calceolaria; 3, Commander- 
m-Chief Pelargonium; 4, Countess of Warwick ditto; 5, Shrubland 
Rose Petunia. 

Then, again, the planting and management of these supposed shells 
were not so artistic as to carry out the leading idea. The shell was 
divided into five long beds, but there was no seen division betVfreen 




them ; nor was there any, but four small irregular pathways were left 
at the wide end, alike to separate the colours there, and permit, we 
presume, of each bed being regulated. This latter was not indispensable, 
as Mr. Robson's huge beds can testify. However, if a marked division 
was to be seen, it should have been in straight lines of Box or other 
material. We should have preferred showing no divisions at all, filling 
up the whole shell, showing merely the volutes at the circumference 
or wide end, and depending entirely on marking the five divisions by 
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the straight lines of contrasted colour touching each other, and yet 
kept quite distinct. 

In carrying out such an idea, 'and the planting the 'sjie!ll8 separately 
or in pairs, either opposite each other or on the cross system, Mr. 
Hamilton thought of many modes which would have been very beautiful 
on the balancing system, whether each shell consisted of three or of 
nine colours. A happy thouglit, however, struck 'him — that lie would 
plant the shells in cross bands, these bands being curved to be in 
accordance with the volutes of the wide end of the shell. The beauty 
and interest of these curved lines will be seen just in proportion as the 
plants shall be trained to occupy the sharp angles in each curve. 
Without that a curved straight circular line would have the same 
effect. As shown, the figure is more artistic. In either case much of 
the interest will depend on the training, and that, again, in choosing 
plants that will fit into each other not only as respects colour, but 
height. 

As good examples of Mr. Hamilton's, arrangement not, however, 
carried out, we may instance the shells c and d, in Jiff. 59. In both 
the base of the shell was to be filled with crimson Pelargoniums of ^ 
dwarf character, such as Newlii, and a border round that, and all round 
the shell of Golden Chain Pelargonium, which would give a brightening, 
charming effect to the whole, and make the bands of Lobelia a brighter 
blue by being separated by the yellow leaves from the grass. The 
Ageratum nanum, and the Perilla, would be the only things that would 
need much training. The planting of B was to be as follows : — 1, Im- 
perial Crimson; 2, bordering Golden Chain ; 3, band of Golden Chain ; 
4, Ageratum, dwarf; 5, Rose Queen Pelargonium; 6, Perilla; 7, Cerise 
Unique Pelargoniuna ; 8, Variegated Pelargonium; 9, Lobelia speciosa; 

2, Golden Chain band. 

In c, 1 is Pelargonium Newlii, and the plants are repeated, 
except 5 was to be Pelargonium Christine, and 7, Commander-in- 
Chief. 

B In the above represents one of a pair of shells as planted one 
season. No. 1 circle. Imperial Crimson Pelargonium ; 2, band of 
blue Lo'belia; 3, band of Crimson Imperial Pelargonium continued; 
4, Golden Chain Pelargonium; 5, Ageratum nanum; 6, Christine Pelar- 
gonium; 7, Perilla; 8, Commander-in-chief Pelargonium; 9, Countess 
of Warwick ; 10, l)lue Lobelia. The match bed has Newlii foT Impend 
Crimson, and Mangles' Variegated for €ountess of Warwick. 

A Is one of the other pair of "beds or shells, and was thus 
planted — 1, Hackness Pelargonium; 2, Senecio, new crimson; 

3, Golden Chain; 4, Brilliant Pelargonium; 5, Perilla; 6, Ageratum 
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nanum ; 7, Trentham Rose Pelargonium ; 8, Flower of the Day Pelar- 
gonium ; 9, Lobelia speciosa ; 10, border of variegated Alyssum. 

We will now glance at the general planting shown in fiy. 58. The 
pair 3 were planted in three bands— centre Perilla, next yellow Cal- 
ceolarias, outside Lobelia speciosa; 4, 4, Verbenas, chiefly shaded, 
but the broad corners divided into distinct colours ; 5, 5, shaded 
Scarlet Pelargoniums ; 6, 6, Yellow Calceolaria, with broad band of 
Purple King Verbena; 7, Prince's Feather, and Love-hes-bleeding; 
8, 8, crescents, raised beds, elevated by stakes of larch of equal size, 
and thus forming by their elevation alone a fine feature in the back- 
ground. These were planted with scarlet Dahlia in the centre, a band 
of Verbena venosa, and an edging of Cerastium tomentosum all round 
at the top of the stakes intended to hang over and drape them. We 
are sure this will have a fine effect in winter, early spring when in 
bloom, and all the season through. The stakes meanwhile might be 
covered with Sedums or Ivy. For such elevated telling beds Punch 
Pelargonium might have been better than the Dahlia, though the 
latter, if early, will look well. 9, 9, Salvia patens for centre, and 
surrounded with Verbena venosa and variegated Alyssum mixed, which 
we are sure will be charming; 10, 10, Gazania splendens ; 11, Spitfire 
Pelargonium; 12, Beaton's Stella, more appreciated in Ireland than 
even in England; 13, Lady Plymouth Pelargonium; 14, Beaton's 
Variegated Nosegay; 15, 15, Mrs. Miller Pelargonium; 16, a nice 
finish for the place, when we saw it, radiant with Trentham Rose 
Pelargonium. 



RIBBON FLOWER GARDEN AT HEMSTEAD PARK. 
In the Weald of Kent, at Hemstead Park, the seat of the Right 
Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P., the following ribbon garden [jt<j.t&), 

was formed. 

The general features of the ground may be thus summed up. 
A Is a central plot to be occupied as may be deemed best hereafter. 
Hitherto it has been a basin of water, b Is a conservatory in the 
course of construction, which by its dimensions no doubt will be a 
noble one c Is a point much further in the straight Ime of walk, 
where it abuts against some noble trees, and, doubtless, some suitable 
summer-house or alcove will be erected hereafter. But the mam 
feature which displays the serpent- like curves of the long flower- 

TortTe IT think'' not less than^ B feet. This enables the 
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observer to clearly see the outline of that part of the ribbon whicii^ 
is farthest from him with great 
exactness, and there being am- 
ple space between every part, 
it shows itself clearly and effect- 
ively. The plan given is cer- 
tainly not to scale, but suffi- 
ciently near to convey a good 
idea of the eifect, which was 
much better on the ground than 
on paper, which is generally not 
the case with purely mathema- 
tical figures. 

The width of the ribbon is ^0 
about 5 feet, and it was planted kIU, 
very effectively by Mr. Pring, '%'' 
the intelligent gardener. A '^< 
continuous line of Perilla in 
the centre, and one of a white- 
edged Pelargonium on each 
side, were prominent features 
which could not be improved ; 
and looking in whatever direc- 
tion you chose, the winding 
snake-like form of the bed 
showed these colours to great 
advantage. The tri-lobed beds 
in the i-ecesses were planted 
with bedding things not found 
in the stripes, and in all cases 
lower, so as not to interfere 
with the outline of the more 
important part of the display, 
which, as before stated, could 
be advantageously seen from all 
quarters, but, perhaps, best of 
all from the centre, a, from which the whole rose in an amphitheatre 
fashion on all sides. 
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FLOWER GARDEN AT THE HYDE. 
At The Hyde, the pretty residence of Lionel Ames, Esq., situated 
on an elevated platform almost as high as Luton Hoo, on the opposite 
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side of the river Lea, and about three miles from the town of Luton, 
the following arrangements were adopted. 

The groups could hardly he simpler. That named fig. 62 is 
immediately in front of the house. Fig. 61 extends more from the 
conservatory end of the house towards the kitchen- garden boundary, 
with the raised terrace on one side, the same as in the case of fig. 62. 

The planting mfig. 61 was as follows : — 1, 1, Scarlet Defiance Yer- 
bena, edged with Mrs. Holford; 2, 2, General Simpson, edged with 
ditto ; 3, 3, Heliotrope Miss Nightingale, purple ; 4, 4, purple Petunia ; 
5, 5, 5, 5, rosy-pink Pelargonium ; 6, 6, 6, 6, yellow Calceolaria, with 
splendid plants of Humea elegans in the centre, the lower branches of 
bloom sweeping close to the Calceolarias; 7, 7, 7, 7, Verbena venosa 

Fig. 61. 




in the centre, surrounded with scarlet Pelargonium, and then edged' 
with variegated Manglesii, making thus five rows in the narrow beds; 
8, a raised bed, formed, as it were, of three baskets, the lowest being on 
the ground level. The highest and smallest fully 6 feet above it, and 
the middle-sized one in the centre ; so placed that the plants in each 
basket were seen distinctly, and yet no great space between them 
This raised triple-bed, or basket, was beautifully filled with Brilliant 
Pelargonium-a dense mass of scarlet, with the foliage more white 
than usual. A light fringe of the variegated Alyssum surrounded 
each of the three baskets, the colour rather too similar o the leaves of 
the Pelargonium ; and a purple, a blue, or even a ye low that would 
have hung a little from the two upper baskets would have been more 
te^ng lerhaps, also, two of the beds of purple might have been 
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replaced with yellow. The outside beds, 7, were, owing to their nar- 
rowness, rather crowded, though more than excusable in the present 
thirst for variety. Three lines would have shown the colours more 
distinctly than the five ; and considering the huge blaze of colour in 
the centre, it is a question whether one colour in these four 7-beds 
would not have been more telling. The mere plan will fail to convey 
an idea of the beauty of this group — unless the high triple basket in 
the centre and the splendid plants of Ilumea in No. 6 be kept in mind 
which together, drove away everything like tameness. 

Fig. 62, in front of the windows, was also very telling: and yet 
how simple the figures ! and, as a whole, how simple and uniform the 
planting ! Good people who imagine that the beauty of a flower garden 

Fig. 62. 
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consists in quirks, and cracks, and curves, and scrolls, might here find 
for themselves a note of inquiry. The long beds, 2, 3, look a little 
more artistic with their ends rounded ; but when planted and full they 
would have looked equally well as simple parallelograms. 

The six small circles. No. 1, are each 7 feet in diameter, filled with 
yellow Calceolaria, edged with the best Lobelia speciosa, and centred 
with fine specimens of Humea elegans. The four long beds (2), 7 feet 
by 1 6, Brilliant Pelargonium — and brilliant they were. Two long beds 
at each end, 3, white Pelargonium Hendersonii in the centre, with a 
broad band of Tom Thumb. Two 4's, Flower of the Day Pelargonium, 
mixed with Geant des Batailles Verbena. The circles, 5, in the centre 
being the base of elegant wooden vases, covered with bark, and rising 
to the height of 5 feet ; the top being some 30 inches or so across, and 
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planted with Alma Pelargonium, edged with blue Lobelia ; and a few 
creepers, as Lophospermum and Maurandya, fringing thinly the sides 
of the vase. 6, Punch Pelargonium, edged with Cineraria maritima. 



FLOWER GARDEN AT STOCKWOOD PARK. 

Stockwood Park, the seat of John Crawley, Esq., is near Luton, in 
Bedfordshire. The flower garden was thus arranged {fig. 63), every 
clump being distinct in itself, as much variety of colour as possible was 
thrown in, compatible with a cross-balancing system of planting. Each 
group is distinct in itself, and not a reflex of the other. That on the 
west side of the walk is as follows : — 1, An elegant roundish basin. 




Half of flower garden as seen from the terraces. Group on the other side of walk being the same 
as respects the arrangement of the beds. 

some 2^ feet in height, similar to those shown at Chiswick one season 
by Seeley, filled with Frogmore Scarlet — the white material of the sides 
toning down the scarlet sufiiciently; 2, yellow Calceolaria; 3, Prince 
of Orange Calceolaria; 4, Flower of the Day Pelargonium; 5, ditto; 
6, white Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, and Mrs. Holford white Verbena 
mixed ; 7, ditto ; 8, Putteridge dark Petunia ; 9, Countess of Ellesmere 
Petunia; 10, Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium, and Geant des Ba- 
tailles Verbena, mixed; 11, Mangles' Pelargonium, and Model 
Verbena; 12, Lobelia speciosa; 13, Mrs. Parsons Verbena, bluish 
purple. 

Here, on account of the white centre, &c., 4 and 5 might have 

M 
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been Petunias without any disadvantage. The other side was thus 
planted:—!, Frogmore Scarlet; 2, Ariosto Verbena ; 3, Superba Pe- 
tunia, fine small dark ; 4, yellow Calceolaria ; 5, ditto ; 6, Lobelia 
speciosa; 7, Miss Nightingale Heliotrope; 8, Pink Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium, and variegated Pink, mixed; 9, ditto; 10, Golden Chain 
Pelargonium; 11, ditto; 12, Frogmore Improved Scarlet Pelargonium; 
13, ditto. These groups were well done, the beds of one colour being 
more telling than the mixed ones ; and whilst all were fair and some 
very fine, the bed of Ariosto Verbena was most beautiful and symme- 
trical. 

FLOWER GAKDEN AT FKODSHAM. 

Park Place, Frodsham, Cheshire, is the seat of Joseph Stubbs, 
Esq. At the garden end of the house there is a rather large flower 
garden laid out on grass in a geometrical style. This flower garden 
forms a square, and is divided into four compartments separated from 
each other by a spacious walk crossing at right angles. The accom- 
panying ground plan {jig. 64), is one of these compartments. L.R 



Fig. 64. 




means large bed; S.B. small bed. These beds are now reduced in 
number by joining the outside ones together. Beds 13 and 14 are not 
joined in the plan, to show how they were originally. These beds so 
joined are planted with choice low-growing shrubs, mixed with the best 
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herbaceous flowers and standard Roses. Y means Yew. There is at 
each corner a plant of the upright or Irish Yew. The following plants 
are m the beds :— Centre bed Calceolaria King Alfred, edged with 
Sedum cseruleum. No. 9, Red China Rose, edged with the Fairy Rose. 
No. 10, a dark variety of Phlox Drummondi. No. 11, Roses again. 
No. 12, Calceolaria Gold Cap. No. 12, Petunia Jenny, a good dark. 
No. 13, Tea Roses. No. 14, Pelargonium Flower of the Day. No. 15, 
Verbenas, scarlet. No. 16, Lobelia, dwarf. The large bed at the south 
end is of standard Roses in two rows, the front one much lower than 
the other. The large bed at the north end was planted with low Roses, 
so that the garden and its beds could be viewed over them. These 
beds are edged with Sedum globiferum, planted close together. Many 
kinds of unusual edgings are used in these gardens. For instance, the 
bed of Daphne cneorum, mentioned above, is edged with Gentiana 
pneumonanthe. 

The whole of the beds are placed upon a lawn— tha,t is, they are 
cut out on the turf. Let the reader imagine four such squares, with 
walks between them, a border next the walls that bound the garden, 
and he will form a tolerable idea of the entire flower garden. 



FLOWER GARDEN AT STRAFFAN. 
Strafi'an House, the noble residence of Nathaniel Barton, Esq., 
and the Hon. Mrs. Barton, is about seventeen miles from Dublin, and 
two miles from the Straffan Station of the Great South-Western 
Railway. 

The beds {Jig. 65), are all numbered, except the four large ones at 
the four corners, which are named first, second, &c. The parterre on 
the left-hand side of the centre walk was thus planted: — 1, Lobelia 
speciosa ; 2, 2, yellow Calceolarias ; 3, Tom Thumb Pelargonium ; 
4, 4, Lord of the Isles pink Verbena and Saponaria calabrica; 5, 5, 
+ cross of Tom Thumb, filled up with Flower of the Day and Man- 
glesii Pelargoniums; 6, 6, Purple King Verbena; 7, 7, Annie Clayton 
Verbena, white, and Cerastium tomentosum ; 8, 8, Mrs. Archer Clive 
Verbena, maroon, and Rouge et Noir Verbena; 9, yellow Calceolaria; 
10, ribboned — centre Golden Chain Pelargonium, sides Lobelia spe- 
ciosa; 11, Perilla centre, Tropseolum Stamfordianum sides; 12, rib- 
boned — Heliotrope centre, sides Tom Thumb Pelargonium; 13, 13, 
Cerise Unique Pelargonium, and Lord Raglan Verbena ; 14, 14, Silver - 
edged and Manglesii Pelargonium; 15, 15, Gazania and Mrs. Moore 
Verbena; 16, 16, Victory Verbena and Tropseolum elegans; 17, 17, 
Mesembrj anthemum tricolor and Lobelia; 18, 18, Lobelia and Mesem- 
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bryanthemum ; 19, 19, Mesembryanthemum and lilac Verbena; 20, 20,' 
lilac Verbena and Mesembryanthemum ; 21, 21, white Ivy-leaved 




Pelargonium and Cerastium ; 22, 22, Rouge et Noir and Render soni 
Verbena ; 23, yellow Calceolaria ; 24, 24, pink Pelargonium and Mrs. 
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Mildmay pink Verbena; 25, 25, cross + Tom Thumb, filled with 
Flower of the Day and Manglesii Pelargonium; 26, 26, Purple King 
Verbena; 27, 27, yellow Calceolaria;' 28; Thompson's King Pelargo- 
nium, scarlet, with dark horseshoe leaf^ 29,^ Lobelia speciosa. Angle 
beds: — First, centre row of Hendersoni white Pelargonium; row on 
each side of Thompson's King, scarlet; and two rows on each side of 
Manglesii. Second bed, centre Oakleaf Pelargonium ; then two lines 
of scarlet Duchess of Leinster, and two lines at side of cinnamon- 
scented Pelargonium. Third bed, Shrubland Pet centre ; Silver-edged 
Pelargonium, two lines ; pink Ivy-leayed, two rows all round. Fourth 
bed, Cooperi, scarlet Pelargonium for centre, fine ; two rows of Hen- 
dersoni on each side ; and two rows round the sides of Cerise Unique 
Pelargonium. 

On the right-hand side, the same figures and numbers being next 
the walk: — No. 1 is Miss Trotter Verbena; 2, 2, yellow Calceolaria; 
5, Madeline; 4, 4, Purple King; 5, 5, + pink cross, filled with white 
Saponaria and Cerastium ; 6, 6, Duchess of Leinster and Commander- 
in-chief Pelargonium; 7, 7, MisS Trotter and Defiance Verbena; 
8, 8, Purple King Verbena; 9, yellow Calceolaria; 10, Flower of the 
Day centre, filled with Hendersoni Verbena ; 11, centre Scarlet Pelar- 
gonium, filled with Lobelia speciosa; 12, Manglesii Pelargonium and 
Venosa Verbena; 13, 13, Mrs. Mildmay Verbena and Lord of the 
Ides; 14, 14, Annie Clayton and Bridesmaid; 15, 15, Gazania and 
dwarf Purple Nosegay Pelargonium; 16, 16, G^ant des Batailles Ver- 
bena and Crimson Nosegay Pelargonium; 17, 17, cinnamon-scented 
Pelargonium and Mesembryanthemum ; 18, 18, Monoth Verbena and 
Harkaway Pelargonium; 19, 19, Evening Star Verbena and Mesem- 
bryanthemum; 20, 20, Mesembryanthemum and cinnamon-scented 
Pelargonium; 21, 21, Evening Star and Lord of the Isles Verbena; 
22, 22, Purple King Verbena and Lobelia; 23, yellow Calceolaria; 
24, 24, Emma and Hector Verbena; 25, 25, pink cross + Verbena, 
filled with Annie Clayton, surrounded with Cerastium ; 26, 26, Tom 
Thumb and Duchess of Leinster scarlet Pelargonium ; 27, 27, Ame- 
thystina Verbena; 28, yellow Calceolaria ; 29, Lord Raglan Verbena. 
First angle bed, scarlet, centre row of Tom Thumb ; two rows on each 
side of Manglesii; and two rows of Lobelia speciosa. Second bed, 
Perilla; centre row, Tropseolum elegans two lines, and two rows of 
Variegated Alyssum. Third bed, variegated crimson Ivy- leaf Pelargo- 
nium ; centre, pink and white-flowering Ivy-leaved— a fine bed. Fourth 
bed, centre Trentham Rose Pelargonium ; two rows of Thompson's 
King, and two rows of Variegated Alyssum. 
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PEIORT PliOWEE GARDEN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 

The following {fig. 66), is the flower garden at the Priory, Argyllshire. 
In the eight corners are low standard Eoses surrounded with dwarf 
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annuals, such as Mesetobryahthemura tricolor, Portulacas, Nemo- 
philas, Sedum azureum. Double Nasturtium, &c. 

There is a wicker border uiider the low terrace, the wall of which 
is cwered with Noisette and Macartney Koses, and the garden is 
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bounded next the sea by a^ belt of Rhododendrons and Fuchsias ; a 
covered walk of pillar Roses, planted with three Roses, a climber, a 
standard, and a dwarf to each pillar, leads to a fruit garden, which 
is surrounded by a border of mixed flowers, including Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, and standard Roses. 




FLOWER GARDEN AT DIDSBURY. 
Didsbury Lodge is about six miles from Manchester, on the Cheadle 
road, and one mile from the latter place. The flower garden here is 
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well sheltered, having on the north side the range of hothouses, on the 
west and south banks of evergreens, and on the east the conservatory 
and the mansion. It is 60 feet wide, and ] 44 feet long. At the end 
next the house there is a flight of stone steps, and at the far corner 
a beautiful alcove. Sitting in that and casting your eye across the 
beds of flowers, the long S-shaped beds filled with scarlet and varie- 
gated Pelargoniums had the finest effect ; the yellow Calceolarias and 
white Verbenas formed a relieving shade. There were four beds of 
Mrs. Holford Verbena, numbered on the plan {fig. 67), respectively 1. 
No. 2, Tom Thumb Pelargonium, two beds. No. 3, Flower of the 
Day Pelargonium, two beds. No. 4, Scarlet Verbena, two beds. No. 5, 
Calceolaria floribunda, four beds. No. 6, Purple King Verbena, two 
beds. No. 7, Blue Bonnet Verbena, two beds. No. 8, Andr6 Ver- 
bena, two beds. No. 8, Parfum Madeleine Verbena. No. 10, Foun- 
tain, round which was planted G4ant des Batailles Verbena, edged with 
variegated Alyssum. No. 11, Two vases; and at each corner there 
is an Irish Yew. The fountain, vases, and Yews admirably took off 
the flatness which would otherwise have been visible and objec- 
tionable. 

The beds are all edged with Box, and the walks between are gravel, 
and there is a broad margin of grass between the broad gravel-walk 
and the others. This margin of green adds greatly to the beauty of 
the picture when viewed from the elevated terrace-walks. The only 
fault in the plan is the walks amongst the beds being too narrow. 

FLOWER GARDEN AT LINTON PARE. 

Linton Park, the seat of Viscount Holmesdale, M.P., is four miles 
from Maidstone. The centre bed of the terrace garden, an oval 
{fi^. 68), is 90 feet by 68 feet, or exclusive of the grass margin it is 
84 feet by 62 feet. 

In planting so large a space as the one in question, two or three 
objects must be kept in view, that might, in a certain degree, be disre- 
garded in planting a number of smaller beds. First, the whole of the 
plants used must be as nearly as possible of a uniform height, both 
in the early part of the season and at the end of it. Secondly, only 
such plants are suitable as require little or no attention after planting, 
for it is difficult even with the greatest of care to get amongst such 
a mass of plants to dress or prune them without doing much harm. 
Thirdly, only such plants ought to be used as look well all the season. 
These conditions it will be seen exclude a great number of plants 
generally esteemed as amongst the most ornamental in the flower 
garden, and of late years Mr. Robson has restricted the planting to the 
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following— viz., Pelargonium, of the scarlet variety (Tom Thumb) ; 
Pelargonium, variegated; Alyssum variegatum; Lobelia, a strong- 



Fig. 68. 




growing, pale blue variety, of great endurance ; Calceolaria Aurea 
floribunda, and occasionally A'erbena pulchella. Purple King, or a 
plum- coloured variety called Ariosto ; but recently no Verbenas have 
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been used, and Mr. Robson does not wish for them again, except- 
ing as a changed crop. Of the respective merits of the plants named 
Mr. Robson has no hesitation in saying that Tom Thumb Pelargonium, 
and Alyssum variegatum, are the two most useful, and next to them 
the Lobelia and Perilla nankinensis ought all to be used. He planted 
it extensively on the side beds with good effect, and regretted not 
having some of the stringwork of the large bed of it. These four 
plants Mr. Robson places iirst on the list of useful ones, and next to 
these Calceolaria Aurea floribunda. As a yellow it is exceedingly 
useful, but it is not such a continuous bloomer as the Lobelia ; never- 
theless, it ought always to have a place. 

The large side beds, 22 feet wide, were with alternate circles and 
panels in the centre, and stripes at the outside of Tropseolum elegans, 
and Mangles' Variegated Pelargonium; the stringwork which sur- 
rounded the circles being of Perilla, contrasted strongly with every- 
thing else, and was much admired. The following particulars of the 
planting will explain the way in which that is done : — 



LARGE CENTRAL BED. 

A. Ten ^vedge-skaped compartments, and one cir- 

cular one, Pelargonium Trentliam Kose . 

B. Groundwork surrounding the above a light 

blue Lobelia, of strong growth. 

Cv Twenty circles of Calceolaria Aurea floribunda. 

n. Border of Pelargonium Tom Thumb sur- 
rounding the Calceolaria circles. 

E. Alyssum variegatum forming an outer edging, 
and all the inner lines of stringworb, also 
dividing the central compartments, making 
the scrolls on the Lobelia groundwork. 



SIDE BEDS, BOTH ALIKE. 

E. Twelve circles of Calceolaria Aurantia multi- 
flora. 

G. Ten panels or compartments of Horseshoe- 
leaved Pelargoniums (scarlet-flowered). 

H. Stringwork dividing and surrounding the 
above of Perilla nankinensis. 

i Band 2^ feet wide of PeUrgouinm Mangles' 
Variegated. 

J. Band 3 feet wide of Tropseolum elegans. 

E. Outer edging, Alyssum variegatum. 



There were two more tolerably large beds in this garden, but their 
planting does not present anything remarkable; the next important 
feature being two broad beds on the second basement, with a glade of 
grass 12 feet wide between them pointing to the centre of the mansion 
(the same as the large oval alluded to). These beds were each 17 feet 
wide, and were planted as a ribbon border thus, beginning at one side. 



Ist row, Cerastinm tomentosum. 

2nd, Verbena pulchella, 3rd, ditto, making a 
band 2i feet wide. 

4th, Pelargonium Brilliant. 

6th, Ditto Slower of the Day. 

6th, Perilla nankinensis, and dwarf Dahlia 
Zelinda, mixed. 

7th, Chrysanthemum regale; a double yellow- 
flowering variety ; an early and continuous 
bloomer. 



Sth, Chrysanthemum regale. 

9th, Perilla nankinensis and dwarf purple Dahlia. 

lOtli, Pelargonium Flower of the Day. 

11th, Ditto Brilliant. 

12th, Verbena pulchella, making with the next 

row a band of 2^ feet. 
13th, Ditto ditto 
14th, Arabis variegata. 

N.B. — ^In the mixed row there were three 
plants of PeriUa to one of dwarf Dahlia. 



FLOWER GAEDEN AT CLiVllDEN. 
At Cliveden, the residence of the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
near Maidenhead, .there is a flower garden celebrated for its beauty 
under the superintendence of Mr. John Fleming. In front of the main 
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entrance to the mansion, is a very striking circle represented in the 
accompanying figure {fig. 69). When we saw it, the wavy band of 
Cerastium was very conspicuous even when seen a long way off. 

The Pansies were put in in autumn, had flowered all the winter, and 

Fig. 69. 




Section.- 

Grass, with CedraB deodara in the centre. 
Beds of Fansies ; — 

1. Cliveden Yellow. \ 

2. Cliveden DaiJk Pnrple. 

3. Cliveden Bine. I Repeated all 

4. Magpie. ( round. 

5. Cliveden White. 

6. Mixed Belgian. 



Scale, one-sixteenth of an inch to the^foot. 



0. Grass. 

D. Ivy slope kept close. 

E. Grass. 

G. Gravel drive. 

The wavy band between the beds of Pansies is 
Cerastium tomentosum. 



when we saw them (early in June), the divisions which they occupied 
were still covered with bloom. The whole formed an appropriate ter- 
mination to the avenue, and had a very good effect. 

In front of the terrace, facing the south, are wavy borders on each 
6ide of the steps. These are 60 yards long, following the curves, and 
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6 wide, and are raised above the level of the walk. The outline of one 
of these ribbons is represented in the annexed woodcut (fig. 70), the 
planting being— 1, Pink Daisy; 2, White Daisy; 3, Cliveden Blue 
Pansy ; 4, Cliveden Yellow Pansy ; 5, Cliveden Dark Purple Pansy ; 
6, Virginian Stock and Limnanthes Douglasii mixed ; 7, Italian Wall- 
flower and Queen Stocks. The half circles next the wall are filled with 
Eed and White Honesty. The edging to these ribbons is Ivy kept 

Fig. 70. 
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close to the slope. The small beds in the bends of the ribbon were 
filled with mixed Anemones, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c., and edged with 
Cerastium ; and in summer they are occupied by standard Orange 
trees. These ribbon borders have an excellent effect when in bloom, 
and there is not that formality about them which straight rows of 
plants would give in the same space. 



FLOWER GARDEN AT DEOPMORE. 

Within an easy walk of Cliveden is Dropmore, formerly the seat of 
Lady Grenville, and now of the Hon. G. M. Fortescue, which has long 
been celebrated for its flower garden and extensive pinetum. The 
'grounds altogether extend over six hundred acres, about fifty of which 
are occupied by lawns, flower gardens, and shrubberies ; and with the 
very limited amount of labour which Mr. Frost, the able and very intel- 
ligent gardener, has at comma]id, the excellent keeping of the whole is 
marvellous. 

The chief feature in spring is the bulb garden in front of the 
house, represented beneath {fig. 71), which when in full bloom is most 
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gorgeous. Here bedding Tulips are largely employed and with great 
success; and, coutrary to the experience of most gardeners, they are 
not thrown aside after the bloom is over, but are preserved from year 
to year, and sometimes afford a second bloom better than the first It 
must be remembered, however, that the beds are well prepared by 
trenching and manuring, that the leaves are allowed to die down before 
the bulbs are taken up, and that when taken up they are thoroughly 
dried and ripened before being stored away. In different years the 
planting is varied, but the references io fig. 71 
which proved very effective. 

Fig. 71. 



explain an arrangement 




1. Jonquils. 

2. Oonlus Solis Tnlip. 

3. Double Red Tulip. 

4. 5. Mixed Tulips. 

6, 7. Mixed Hyaeiutha. 

8, 9, LO, 11. Herbaceous plants. 

12. Clarimond Tulip. 

13. Goldfinch Tulip. 

14. Golden Prince Tulip. 

15. Narcissus poeticus. 

16. Due Van Thdl Tulip. 

17. Large Yellow Tnlip. 



18. Red Toumesol. 

19. Jonquils. 

20. Mixed Hyacinths. 

21. Oculus Solis Tulip. 

22. Mixed Tulips. 
2B. Jonqnils. 

24, 25. Mixed Single Tulips, 
2fi. Single Purple Tulips. 

27. 4- Seasons Roses. 

28. Mixed Hyacinth. 

29. Oculus Solis Tulip. 



30. Violet Purple Tulip. 

81. adjoining 1, but by an error 
of the engraver marked 10, 
Oenothera maerocarpa. 

32. Double Copper-colonred Tu- 
lips. 

33 Double Red Tulips. 

34. Single Van Thol Tulips. ' 

35. Double Van Thol Tulips. 

36. Double YeUow Tulip. 

37. Mixed Tulips. 



Some idea maybe formed of the immense number of bulbs annually 
planted in this garden from thie fact that each of the circles 2 and 3 
contained no less than two thousand bulbs; and the effect of the 
whole when in the height of bloom can be more easily imagined than 
described. 



FLOWER GARDEN AT PTTTTERIDGEBURT. 

Putteridgebury, the residence of — Sowerby, Esq., is 3^^ miles 
from Luton, in Bedfordshire. In 1863 the head gardener, Mr. R. 
Fish, had in front of the house an avenue of beds, one of the most 
effective arrangements we ever looked upon. The avenue was straight 
for more than half its length at the east end, instead of being bent so 
soon as shown {fig. 72). The walk opposite the beds is flanked with 
vases. The grass between the beds is more than 20 feet wide. 
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We now give this bed-avenue more in detail. There are twenty- 
four beds on each side, twelve large and twelve small. The large* are 
fully 10 feet in diameter of circle, the less ones are from 5 to 6 feet in 
diameter. These were all planted in the pyramidal style. The beds 
were considerably raised, but the height in the centre was mostly owing 
to taller and larger plants being used for the centre. The height of 
the pyramids from the grass ranged from 5 to 10 or more feet, the 
lowest pyramids being at each end, and the tallest in the centre of the 
avenue. The opposite beds were planted alike. Most of them had 
several rings of colour quite distinct, and yet close to each other. In 
some cases different kinds of Verbenas, Lobelias, Alyssum, &c., had 
been used as ground colour, so that if an inch or two of a break should 
occur, it would be covered by a sprig or two of these things. These fine 
pyramids made a good contrast to the more level planting in other places. 

Beginning at the west end next the beds with chains of Roses over 
them, the following is the arrangement of planting, the plants first 
named being the centre of the pair of beds, and the last named the 
edging."^ The first named is a small circle, and the second and the 
last are large circles. 



1. Large mass of Belle de Florence Boae, edged 

and festooned with Pearl TropeBolnm. 

2. White Fnchsia, Bonle de Fen Felar^oninm, 

Golden Chain ditto, Lady Plymouth ditto, 
with a few sprigs of Variegated Alyesam. 
Veiy rich. 

3. Large Pink Pelargoninm Perfection, white- 

leaved Pelargoninm and Perilla mixed, 
' Forget-me-not, and a<:nothera prostrata. 

4. Fnchsia Banks's Glory, Calceolaria Mrs. 

Booth (rich blotched), Calceolaria Robert 
BnmB (like Prince of Orange), Calceolaria 
Yellow Prince of Orange, edged with For- 
get-me-not and Lobelia. 

5. Acacia, Bed Bover Pelargoninm, and dark 

Indian Pink. 

6. Pink Nosegay Pelargoninm, Salmon Nose- 

gay ditto, Mrs. Colville ditto (purple). Old 
Scarlet Variegated, Hackness ditto, and 
Golden Chain ditto. 

7. Bicinas Ohermanni, Dark Heliotrope and 

Verbena venosa mixed, and Gazania splen- 
dens. 

8. Cassia corymhoaa, Bnbena Pelargonium, 

Cineraria maritima, dotted with Alyssum. 

9. Bose Belle de Florence, and Eclipse Tro- 

pasolum. 

10. Brugmansia snareolenB, Salvia fulgens, Age- 

ratum mexieanum (tall), Calceolaria am- 
plexioaulis, dotted with Amaranthus me- 
iancholicus. Calceolaria Prince of Orange 
(yellow). Lobelia speciosa and Variegated 
Alyssum. 

11. White-coloured Fuchsia, Calceolaria Crim- 

son King, Verbena venosa, and (Enothera 
prostrata. 

12. Pelargoninm Excellence, Golden Chain 

ditto with flowers off, Forget-me-not, and 
Verbena pnlchella. 



13. Bicinus Obermanni, with Verbena Surprise 

growing through it, Amaranthus melan- 
cholicus and Manglesii Pelargonium mixed, 
skirted with Verbena Maonetti. 

14. Large Fuchsia (dark), Mrs. Colville Pelargo- 

nium, Jackson's Variegated, Scarlet Nose- 
gay Pelargoninm, Old Scarlet Variegated, 
Hackness ditto, and Golden Chain. 

15. Cassia corymbosa. Pelargonium Bed Bover, 

and Gnaphalium lanatum. 

16. Brugmansia Knightii, Salvia fulgens, Age- 

ratum, Calceolaria amplexicaulis, Cal- 
ceolaria Aurea floribunda, and blue Lo- 
belia. 

17. Bose Belle de Florence, old strong variegated 

Verbena, and Cerastium tomentosum. 

18. Cassia corymbosa, Calceolaria amplexicaulis 

entwined. Scarlet Pelargoninm, Cineraria 
maritima, dotted with Variegated Alys- 
sum. 

19. Bicinus, Cannae, Heliotrope, and Tropfflo- 

lum elegans. 

20. Large Pink Pelargoninm, Cerise Unique 

ditto, Flower of the Day ditto, and Verbena 
Maonetti. 

21. Crimson Unique Pelargonium, and Gazania 



22. Fuchsia Banks's Glory, purple Pentstemons, 

purple Calceolaria, Prince of Orange Cal- 
ceolaria, Aurea floribunda ditto, and Ver- 
bena pnlchella. 

23. Acacia (fine foliage), Maurandya entwined 

with it. Pelargonium Sidonia, and Verbena 
pnlchella for edging and covering ground 
below Pelargoniums and peeping between 
them. 

24. Light Fuchsias, light Pentstemons, Scarlet 

Globe Pelargoninm, Bijou ditto, Cloth of 
Gold ditto, and Nycterinia selaginoides. 
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The opposite twenty-four were exactly the same. 
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The annexed engraving (Jlc/. 73), represents a portion of the. east 
end of the bed-aYenue, the hack of the spectator being to the west. 
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Abies, 2S 

Achillea SBgyptiaca, 50 
„ aurea, 49 
„ davennsB, 42, 47 
Adonis vemalis, 31 
^gopodium podagraria, 47 
Ageratum, 42 

„ culture, 58 

Agrostemma coronaria, 49 
Aira caerulea variegata, 67 
Ajuga reptans rubra, 34 
Alyssum alpestre, 30 

„ dentatum variegatum, 46 

„ montanum, 30 

„ orientale, 30 

„ saxatile, 30 

„ saxatile variegatum, 43 

„ variegatum, 42 
Amaranthus melanoholicus, 58 
Amelanohier botryapium, 29 
Amygdalus persica, 29 
Anagallis, 59 

Andromeda floribunda, 28 
Anemones, 50 
Antennarias, 43, 48 
Anthyllis vulneraria, 32 
Antirrhinums, 49 
Aqmlegia canadensis, 34 
Arabia albida variegata, 46 
„ lucida variegata, 46 
„ rosea, 34 
Artemisia argentea, 43, 48 

„ vulgaris variegata, 47 
Arctotis argentea, 43 

„ reptans, 43 
Aster alpinus, 33 
Aubrietias, 33 
Aucubas, 23 



JIBallota nigra variegata, 47 
Baskets, Flower, 136 
£edding-out plant culture, 56 

,, hardy variegated, 45 

„ with frosted silver and hoary 
leaves, 47 
Beds, their arrangement and planting, 1, 6 



Beds, preparing, 36 

„ raising centres, 37 

„ fancy-formed, 122 
Bellis perennis aucubeefolia, 45 
Berberises, 27 

Border — " John Andersdn my jo," 113 
Boxes, 25 

Broom, double-leaved Butchers', 28 
Buckthorns, 29 
Bulbs select, 7 



Calceolarias, 40, 50 

,, culture, 56 

Oaltha palustris plena, 31 
Canal for water plants, 144 
Centaurea candidissima, 43 

„ gymnocarpa, 43 

,, montana, 49 

„ ragusina compacta, 43 
Cerastiums, 4t, 48 
Chain-pattern Ijorders, 119 
Chamsecyparis, 24 
Chamajledon procumbens, 29 
Cheiranthus alpinus, 31 

„ Marshalli, 31 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 29 
Cineraria maritima, 44, 48 
Cliveden Gardens, 170 
Colours, arrangements of, 17 
Coronilla glauca, 28 
Cortusa Matthioli, 34 
Corydalis bulbosa, 35 
Cotoneasters, 28 
Cryptomerias, 25 
Cupressus, 24 



Daotylis glomefata Variegala elegantissima, 

47 
Daphnes, 28 

Delphinium formosum, 50 
Didsbury Gardens, 167 
Dielytra sjiectabilis, 35 
Diotis maritima, 45, 48 
Doronicums, 32 
Dropmore Gardens, 172 

N 
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Edgino plants, -ffliite, 42 
Epimedium" alpinum, 34 
Eremurus spectabilis, 32 
Ericas, hardy, 27 
Erinus Mapaniciis, 34 
Eritriolium nanum, 49 
Erodium alpinum, 34 

Flower gakdens, laying out small, 4 
„ „ plans for suburban, 8 

„ „ extensive, 13 

,, „ preparatory arrangements, 

and rules for planting, 13 

Forsythias, 29 

Fragaria variegata, 45 

Frodsham Gardens, 162 

Fuchsias, 42 



GAGEi lutea, 32 

„ stellaris, 32 
Gardens, general rules for laying out, 1 
Geranium nepalense, 34 

„ tuberosum, 34 
Glechoma hederacea variegata, 46 
Gnaphalium lanatum, 45, 48 

„ leontopodium, 49 
Gratiola aurea, 32 
Groundsel, Double, 62 



Ham 'Wood Gardens, 153 
Hemsted Park Gardens, 157 
Heaths, hardy, 27 
Heliotropes, 42 
Hepaticas, 33 

Herbaceous plants, select, 6 
Heuchera glabra, 35 
Hippoorepis comosa, 32 
HoUies, 23 

Hutchinsia stylosa, 54 
Hyde Gardens, 158 
Hyoscyamus orientalis, 33 
„ physaloides, 33 



Iris germanica variegata, 46 
Ivies, 25 



Jasminum nudiflorum, 29 
Junipers, 24 

Kaimia glauca, 27 



Lamium orvala, 33 
Laurels, 23 
Laurustinus, 28 
Ledums, 28 
Liiiaria. alpina. 49 
LinnsBa borealis, 34 
Linton Park Gardens, 168 
Ligustrums, 25 
Linum monogynum, 49 



Lobelias, 42, 62 

Lonicera braohypoda variegata, 47 

Lough Grew Gardens, 1 60 

Lychnises, 34, 49 

Lythrum rosenm superbum, 49 



Magnolias, 29 

Marsh Marigold, double, 31 

Melissa Pattersoni, 47 

„ vulgaris variegata, 46 
Melitta meUssophyllum, 35 
Myoseris purpurea, 33 
Myosotises, 60 

Narthecium ossifragum, 32 
Nepeta csesia, 48 



(Enothebas, 49 
Onosma tauricum, 31 
Origanum pseudo-diotamnus, 48 
OrobuB vernus, 39 



PjEONIes, 29, 35 
Panel beds, 124 
Pansies, 35, 50 
Pelargoniums, 38, 39, 40 

„ garden of, 135 

Pentstemons, 60 
PeriUa nankinensis, 63 
Petunias, 41 
Phloxes, 34 
Phlox Drummondi, 41 
Pinuses, 25 

Plans and planting them, 67, 108 
Planting, 14 
Plants arranging and planting, 14, 17, 38 

„ choice of bedding, 20, 38 

„ hardy, 45 

,, red and parple-flowering, 33 

„ white edging, 42 

„ yeUqw-flowering, 30 

„ requiring a propagating pit, 38 

„ for rustic beds, 53 

,, supporting, 37 
Ponds, and planting them, 142 
Primroses, 30, 33, 36 
Priory Gardens, 166 
Pulmonaria grandiflora, 35 
Putteridgebury Gardens, 173 
Pyrethrum partbenium fl. plen., 60 
Pyrus japonica, 29 



Eamonda pyrenaica, 33 

Banunculuses, 32 

Betinosporas, 25 

Hhododendrons, 28 

Bhodora canadensis, 29 

Sibboubeds, 109, 121 

Kibes, 29 

Eockwork, 5 

Rocky taijt for water plants, 147 

Eoseries, 128 
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Rustic beds, vases, and baskets, plants for, 

SO, 63 ; forming, 54 
Eusous hypoglossum, 28 

Salvia argentea, 45 

„ ofl3.omalis variegata, 48 
Saponaria ocymoides, 35, 49 
Saxifragas, 31, 32, 34, 47 
Sorophularia nodosa variegata, 47 
Shamrock, 46 
Shrubs, evergreen, 22 
„ flowering, 27 

„ fiow to plant and group, 26, 139 
Silene aoanlis, 35 

„ reticulata, 49 
Soldanellas, 33 
Spirffia ulmaria variegata, 46 
Spirseary, 133 

Spring bedding plants and their culture, 22 
Staohys lanata, 45, 48 
Stockwood Park Gardens, 161 
Straffan Gardens, 163 
Stumps of trees, plants for, 56 

Tank for water plants, 144 



Thujas, 24 

Thujopsis dolabrata, 25 
Thymus vulgaris variegatus, 47 
Trifolium repens, 46 
Tritouia aurea, 60 
Trollius americanus, 32 
TropcEolum elegans, 42, 63 
Tussilago alpina, 33 

Ulex europiea, 28 
Uvularia perfoliata, 32 
„ flava, 32 

Verbenas, 41, 64 
Veronica Candida, 49 

„ ehamsedrys variegata, 47 
Vinoas, variegated, 47 

Waliflowebs, yellow, 31 
Water and water plants, 142 
"Watering, 15 
Winter bedding plants, 22 
Worsley Hall gardens, 149 

Yews, 24 
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